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INSIGHT 


“Vision”, 20°x26", Nitram Charcoal on Fabriano watercolor 140 |b hot press paper 


WITH NITRAM CHARCOAL 


"The human body can communicate in a way that goes beyond any spoken word, offen revealing 
our true thoughts and feelings. My charcoal drawings capture my observation and perspective of 
this subtle anatomical language. 


| appreciate Nitram Charcoal's durability, especially when working on my large-scale portraits, 
where each stick of charcoal needs to last for numerous heavy layers and strokes. Nitram Charcoal's 
wide range of value and smooth application makes it my ideal tool for creating realistic depth and 
refined shading in my artwork.” 


~ Samantha Lazarus 


The Nitram Stylus is designed to hold Nitram H, HB, B or 6mm Round Charcoal. 
The package includes a Nitram Charcoal Assortment and a set of 
4 color coded end caps to identify which charcoal is in the holder. 


Samantha Lazarus was born 1991 in Kingston, Jamaica. She later immigrated to Miami, Florida where she currently resides and works. She received her Bachelor of Fine Arts at 
Miami International University of Art and Design and a Masters of Fine Arts at Florida International University. Throughout her career, she has received multiple artist scholarships, 
accolades, and her work has been a part of numerous gallery shows across the state of Florida. Her work has also been featured in multiple publications and TV shows. 
@samlazz 


NITRAM' 


FINE ART CHARCOAL 


www. nitramstylus.com 
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JAKE SPICER 


..and goodbye! This is my last issue of Artists & 


I have been so lucky to collaborate with a host o 


exhibitions with Ken Howard, drink tea with Ce 


Illustrators after 


almost 15 years of working on the title in some capacity. In that time, 


incredible staff and 


contributors to put together every issue and I want to thank each 
and every one of you. No other job would have allowed me to snoop 
around Peter Blake's studio, learn to paint with Anne Magill, judge 


ia Paul, commission 


art from Quentin Blake, and be attacked by Derren Brown's parrot. I hope you 


find my final issue every bit as useful and informative as my p 


revious 188. 


I want to leave you with a pencil portrait of myself, 
drawn by my 10-year-old nephew Harvey. He's already an 
incredibly talented artist with a very bright future ahead 
of him and I hope this is the first of many places in which 
you will see his art in the years to come. Hearing from 
readers who have rediscovered a childhood passion for art 
with the help of Artists & Illustrators has been one of the 
unexpected joys of working on this magazine every month 
and I hope you all continue on your creative paths for 
years to come. I'd love to continue to hear your stories 
and you can find me at www.steve-pill.co.uk from now on. 
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Steve Pill, Editor 


Wile tous! 


Were you a creative child like Harvey? Share your early masterpieces wi 


ith us at: 


3 info@artistsandillustrators.co.uk iy | @Aandlmagazine Ei /ArtistsAndillustrators 


@Aandimagazine @Aandimagazine 
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Movement is 

what animates 

a landscape 
composition and 
brings it to life 

- MITCHELL ALBALA, PAGE 74 
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LETTER OF THE MONTH 


RIP IT UP AND START AGAIN 
“The childlike playfulness of tearing 
and sticking.” These words of Aine 
Divine [“Mixed Media: Collage”, 
Issue 437] reminded me of my 
working life with the pre-schoolers. 
| spent many happy hours setting up 
collage activities and immersing 
myself in the children’s creative 
work, where it was the process not 
the result that mattered most. 

It was always my intention to take 
up painting when | retired but it 
was not until shopping that | spotted 
an eye-catching Artists & Illustrators 
magazine on the supermarket shelf; 
the contents so colourful and 
beautiful, they encouraged me to 
create my own art. Now the magazine 
lands in my porch each month with 
lots of help and inspiration. 

Spurred on by Aine’s article, 
| decided to try her childlike 
approach to floral collage. It's an 
addictive process that has had a 


positive effect on my happiness. 


Christina Straiton McLaughlin, 
via email 


TIME OF THE SEASON 

| was inspired by the articles in your 
recent issues [“Autumn Walks” 
Project, Issue 435 and Masterclass, 
Issue 436] to try my hand at painting 
a few of the fabulously coloured 
leaves that had fallen from my trees 


up during the day for a cuppa, 
lunch or a quick natter. 

Over the period | produced 
more than 150 pieces of work 
- some self-generated, some for 
family, friends and neighbours. 
Not only did this keep me calm, 
but it also strengthened 
friendships with neighbours and 
also enabled me, via social 
media, to rediscover a number of 
workmates that | had lost touch 
with over the years. Several of 
these gave me much inspiration 
with their encouragement and 
photographs that they had taken 
on their therapeutic walks. 

As | worked, | decided to keep 
a record of everything | did, 
creating A4 books, explaining my 
feelings at the time and why and 
for whom each work was done. 
Some also include historic notes 
and images to expand knowledge 
of certain subjects. | am now into 
my fifth book, this one featuring 
work done post-restrictions. 

Once | was able to relax a 
little more, especially after our 
jabs, the urgency has decreased, 
but I'm still wanting to find 


Whilete-us! 


Send your letter or email 
to the addresses below: 


POST: 

Your Letters, 

Artists & Illustrators, 
The Chelsea Magazine 
Company Ltd., 

Jubilee House, 

2 Jubilee Place, 
London SW3 3TQ 


EMAIL: info@artists 
andillustrators.co.uk 


The writer of our “letter of 
the month” will receive a 
£50 gift voucher to 
spend with Atlantis Art, 
the UK's largest art 
materials store. 
www.atlantisart.co.uk 


® ATLANTIS 


ART 


MATERIALS 


onto the back lawn about a month 
ago. | was amazed at the variety 
and just how vivid the colours were. 

Although obviously not quite so 
sophisticated as those in the 
articles, | thoroughly enjoyed the 
process and it’s a great record of a 
colourful time in the garden this 
autumn. | hope you enjoy the result. 
Hilary Needham, via email 


CREATIVE COUPLE 

Since retirement in 2007, | had 
made a serious effort to return to 
painting after 40-odd years asa 
graphic designer and 
illustrator. So, from day 

one of the pandemic, | 
installed myself on our 
dining table and stayed 
there, working most days. 
My wife Anita’s settee in the 
front room became her 
knitting station, as she 
completed more than 40 
cardigans. We used to meet 


subjects to work on. | can 
certainly say that this pandemic 
has given Anita and myself our 
most productive and fulfilling 
creative periods, as well as 
keeping us sane. 

Thank you to all your team for 
continuing to produce Artists & 
Illustrators throughout the 
pandemic, under what must have 
been very trying circumstances. 
It has been a great solace and 
inspiration throughout! 

John York, via email 
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Exhibitions 


MARCH'S BEST ART SHOWS 


CARLO CRIVELLI: fraught with emotion, he left nothing out of 
SHADOWS ON THE SKY his opulent religious scenes. 

23 February to 29 May This showcase of his work is a chance to 

Less isn’t always more, as early Renaissance discover what made the 15th-century Italian 

master Carlo Crivelli would surely attest to painter a radical and understand why he was 

if he were still alive today. From sparkling admired among the maximalists of the 2 
trompe l'oeil jewels and tracts of gold gilt Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 400 years later. 


to exquisitely detailed settings and figures Ikon Gallery, Birmingham. www.ikon-gallery.org 


THE ART OF WALLPAPER 

28 January to 11 June 

William Morris is a name synonymous with 
British design, yet it turns out the Victorian 
wallpaper designer's diverse creative 
influences ranged from Italian silks to 
intricately gilded, Japanese papers. 


BEYOND BLOOMSBURY: 
LIFE, LOVE AND LEGACY 

4 March to 5 June 

The artists, writers and thinkers of 
the Bloomsbury Group are better 
known for their unconventional 
lifestyles rather than their art. Yet 
Virginia Woolf's sister Vanessa Bell, 
for example, was also one of the first 
modernist artists in Britain. 

Still, there is something undeniably 
fascinating about the bohemian 
friends who rebelled against the 
conventions of the 20th century and 
this showcase of significant portraits 
of the group will explore their lives via 
the works of art they created. 

York Art Gallery, York. 
www.yorkartgallery.org.uk 


This collection of samples and interior 
reconstructions showcases the elements 
that made Morris, and the Arts & Crafts 
movement he spearheaded, an international 
phenomenon by the end of the 19th century. 
Dovecot Studios, Edinburgh. 
www.dovecotstudios.com 


Dates may 
change due to 
ongoing Covid-19 
restrictions 
Check gallery 
websites before 
you travel 


WHISTLER’S WOMAN IN WHITE: 
JOANNA HIFFERNAN 

26 February to 22 May 

Men have painted women in white since the days of 
Classical antiquity - think goddesses draped in ivory 
robes — but it is perhaps 19th-century artist James 
Abbott McNeill Whistler who has made the most 
memorable contribution to the tradition. 

Not only did the painter return to this subject 
throughout his career, but his model and mistress 
Joanna Hiffernan was also a constant presence in his 
work. The relationship between the pair will be explored 
in this new exhibition, which brings Whistler's three 
celebrated Symphony in White paintings together, 
alongside other well-known portraits by his 
contemporaries, including Klimt, Courbet and Rossetti. 
Royal Academy of Arts, London. www.royalacademy.org.uk 


¢) STABILO 


WITH @ STABILO 


STABILO ARTY Range 


The STABILO ARTY range enables you to discover the world of rich and brilliant colours, with different 
characteristics and endless possibilities. There are practically no limits to the colours that can be created 
with the extensive STABILO ARTY range, and no style that can’t be mastered thanks to the great 
variety of tips: from fine lines to generous brush strokes, from vivid aquarelle effects to precise sketches. 


STABILO Pen 68 brush 
pen and a guide book on 
how to do hand lettering 


The STABILO ARTY range offers you the pleasure of incredible colour intensity and drawing options. F P 
To claim email your 


With the STABILO ARTY tools, creative ideas can be easily expressed on paper! 
name and address to: 


marketing.uk@stabilo.com 
@ WWW.STABILO.conVvuk rT] @STABILOUK @STABILOUK Valid until 31/03/2022 


& C's apply. One per household. Colours may vary. First 195 to apply 


For further information: 


SKETCHBOOK 


March 


TIPS - ADVICE - IDEAS 


PASCALE RENTSCH explains 
> . how she created her latest 
y mixed media painting 


* Be 
responsive 

“lL react to a feeling of 
a place, rather than 
thinking: ‘What makes 
a nice painting?’ | want 
to be moved by what 

| see. With Looking 
for the Light, it was 
the light reflecting 
amongst the black 
granite coastal stones 
that made the water 
look like a thousand 
dancing pearls.” 


¢ Trust your 
instincts 

“For me it is important 
not to follow a rigid 
plan but to enjoy the 
freedom of painting by 
not overthinking, just 
trusting in the feel of 
the moment. | never 
know what will happen 
or what image will 
finally appear on my 
piece of paper.” 


*« Use found 
objects 

“For the more detailed 
marks and lines, 

| used a variety of 
pencils, markers and 
other natural material: 
feathers, sticks and 
anything else that 


ws 
Povrat Bb ts 5% 
8 happened to be 


nearby. | enjoy using 
objects from nature 
because everything 


— ¢« Add textures then feels more 
Pascale’s work will be on show at the “This sparkling light in the foreground was achieved authentic.” 
Watermark Gallery, Harrogate in March. by simply flicking the brushes. An old toothbrush can 
www.pascalerentsch.com be a handy tool for this effect also.” 
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SKETCHBOOK 


HOW TO... 


Lucy T Smith, botanical artist: “To drawa 
plant from life, start in pencil, using lighter 
d marks at first, closing in on the smaller details 
once you have the basic shapes in place. 
Investigate individual elements of your plant; 
for example, take a flower and pull it apart 
— understanding the internal structures will help 
- me) you grasp the external form. Once happy with your 
F drawing, try to match the colours from life. You can 
' erase the pencil underneath a little or not at all.” 
Lucy’s course, Capturing Seasonal Plants, runs 26-28 
April at Clayhill Arts, Somerset. www.clayhillarts.co.uk 


Struggling to find good 
reference images? 
The Sktchy app lets you 
access a worldwide 
community of artists 
> =. and muses, sharing 

t a » reference images and 
aA g a x ® constructive feedback. 
You can even sign up for courses such as the 
popular 30 Faces, 30 Days which provides 
daily hour-long video drawing lessons. 
www.sktchy.com 


etitions EXPERT TIP 


NAPLES YELLOW 


Discover a new colour every month 


A version of this lead antimonate pigment was 
first used by the ancient Egyptians, making it 
one of the world’s oldest synthetic colours. 
Rediscovered during the late Renaissance, it was 
a more stable yellow than most and replaced the 
once-popular lead-tin yellow. Stronger in the mix 
than Cadmium Yellow, it nevertheless possesses 
a muted warmth that makes it a favourite of 
portrait and figure painters. 


“Detail in the pictures must be elaborated only enough fully to reproduce the impression 
that the artist wishes to reproduce,” wrote George Inness in 1878. Early Morning, Tarpon 
Springs [above] made good on that theory, as he blurred the foreground, reduced detail 


in distant trees and added a flash of red to focus our attention on the lone figure. 
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S/INNESS PAINTING: 


ILLUSTRATION: BETT NO 


“THERE ARE NO RULES. THAT |S 


ART IS BORN, HOW BREAKTHROUGHS 
HAPPEN. GO AGAINST THE RULES OR 


IGNORE TH 


RULES. THAT IS WHAT 


INVENTION IS ABOUT? 


— tHelen Trankerthaler 


THE 
LANDSCAPE 
PAINTER'S 
WORKBOOK 


CHELL ALB. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The Landscape Painter's Workbook by Mitchell Albala 
American landscape tutor and longstanding Artists & 
Illustrators contributor Mitchell Albala returns with his 
second book, a long awaited follow-up to 2009's 
best-selling Landscape Painting. 

His rich and informative new guide is particularly strong 
on colour and composition, offering detailed diagrams 
and simple strategies for getting the most out of your 
palette. Turn to page 74 to read Mitchell's latest article. 
Rockport, £18.99. www.quartoknows.com 


THINGS WE LOVE 


As Sky Arts’ Landscape Artist of the Year returns to our screens, 
Warwickshire’s Compton Verney presents a chance to revisit its 
portrait counterpart. Curated by show judge Kathleen Soriano, 
Portrait Artist of the Year (19 February to 5 June) features 120 
paintings by former contestants, including this fun self-portrait by 
last season's winner, Calum Stevenson. www.comptonverney.org.uk 


Why not try... 
Acrylic Gouache 
Flat, matt and opaque like traditional 
gum-based gouache, this acrylic 
alternative becomes water-resistant 
when dry — perfect for creating stable 
base layers of colour. 


27 FEBRUARY 


The Royal Hibernian Academy's 
Annual Exhibition is the oldest and 
largest in Ireland. Enter the 192nd 

instalment by this deadline for a 

chance to win 70,000 euros in 

prizes. www.rhagallery.ie 


Entries will be accepted from today 
for the 16th International ARC 
Salon, a major realist painting 

competition with $130,000 in cash 

prizes. Deadline closes on 16 June. 
www. artrenewal.org 


Good draughtmanship is prized at 
the Society of Graphic Fine Art’s 
101st Annual Open. Non-members 
can submit work before today for 
the May exhibition. www.sgfa.org.uk 
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Inspiring new artworks, straight off the easel 


Thomas W Schaller 

With movement often restricted during the pandemic and international 
travel severely curtailed, artists have had to rely much more heavily 
upon their imagination when it comes to painting certain subjects. 
Nevertheless, a dark interior is possibly the one subject we have all 

had easy access to recently, so it comes as a surprise to hear that Here 
and There was an invented composition. 

“The past two years have been trying for us all,” says the picture’s 
creator, Thomas W Schaller. “This painting speaks to some of our 
collective experiences during the time of the pandemic: isolation, the 
need for connection, the familiarity of the known interior world, and the 
bright allure of the unknown distant future.” 

The in-demand Californian watercolourist would normally be jetting off 
to teach workshops or judge prizes across the US, Europe and Asia, and 
the experience has given him a strong perspective on what makes a 
successful artwork. “The most common mistake | see that painters tend 
to make is failing to inject a sufficient range of value within a painting,” 
he explains. “No brilliant idea or dazzling brushwork will have much 
effect if in the end, the work appears dull and monotone.” 

The trick, according to Thomas, is to think of a composition in terms 
of three basic areas of tonal value: a light, a mid-tone, and a dark. 

“Itis the single most effective way to establish depth and create a 
sense of narrative and presence. Certainly, | don’t mean to suggest that 
the darkest dark needs to be black, nor the lightest light pure white. 

But there must be three distinct values present.” 

Before tone comes into play, Thomas sketches out his design in pencil 
first, allowing the linework to show through the subsequent transparent 
layers of watercolour and provide a structure for the more expressive 
passages of brushwork. In fact, design is the driving force of his practice. 
“lam always striving to edit away anything that does not support or 
enhance the overall initial intent of my work,” he says. 

With that in mind, he recently launched the year-long course Design 
and the Power of Imagination with Seattle-based online art tuition 
platform Terracotta. “The emphasis of my curriculum is in the belief that 
finding answers that others provide may not be the best way to develop 
and evolve as artists. Rather, | think the key is in being able to ask better 
questions of others and of ourselves.” 
www.thomaswschaller.com 
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LEFT Thomas W 
Schaller, Here and 
There, watercolour 


on paper, 38x30cm 
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RIGHT John 
Hammond, In the 
Sun, acrylic on 
canvas, 50x50cm 
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JOHN’S 
TOP TIP 


“Look for clues — the things 
that describe light are the 
effect it has on the objects 
it lands on, passes 
through or throws 
shadows over” 


Fresh Paint 


John Hammond 

With its beautifully crumbling architecture and sparkling 
reflections, Venice is a place in which finding moments of 
visual magic is a common occurrence. Even boats lolling in 
a side street offer a multitude of potential subjects toa 
perceptive artist such as John Hammond. 

“In the Sun is one of those paintings that present 
themselves to you from time to time as a kind of still life in 
the world of landscape. The proportions and composition, 
placement of subjects, and colour combinations have been 
laid before you as if by some unseen hand. Add to that the 
glorious sunshine baking the ancient fagades and dancing 
off the lazy canal water and it just has to be painted.” 

Like many great artist tutors, the effortless way in which 
John describes the process of translating a subject onto 
the canvas is in danger of doing himself a disservice. 

In truth, he puts in the hours in each new destination that 
he visits. “My own practice is to fully immerse myself ina 
location, explore and soak up the atmosphere. This way | 
find new subjects present themselves fairly easily as long 
as you're receptive to them. And of course, as a painter of 
light, | have the added bonus that it continuously changes 
and throws new and exciting challenges my way.” 

Although inspired by the works of John Singer Sargent, 
Ken Howard and Bernard Dunstan, John is keen to keep 
things fresh and try to encourage his audience to see 
things from his perspective. “Ultimately, I'm trying to 
capture not just the visual [appearance], but also the very 
feel of a place,” he explains. “I want the viewer to feel the 
sun, hear the water, smell the food from the cafés, to stand 
in front of my paintings and be there.” 

It has been 18 years since John published his first book, 
Capturing Light in Acrylics, which remains one of the best 
practical guides to the medium. The text prides universal 
truths and hard-won advice over amateurish gimmicks, yet 
the artist has also developed his methods since that time. 

“| think a few things hold true,” he says, looking back. 
“Observation is key, light is so specific, so characterful 
and so unique, that it’s impossible to invent or generalise, 
paint what you observe.” 

“Of course,” he adds. “I’m learning all the time and 
very much hope that | never stop learning.” 

John's next exhibition runs from 26 March to 8 April at 
Marine House at Beer, Devon. www.marinehouseatbeer.co.uk 
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Fresh Paint 
PORTFOLIOPLUS 


RIGHT Hayam 
Elsayed, Free Me, 
oil on canvas, 
60x60cm 


Hayam Elsayed 

Leonardo da Vinci's Mona Lisa is as famous for her steady 
gaze as she is her enigmatic smile. This portrait’s uncanny 
ability to fix the viewer with her expressive stare falls in line 
with the Renaissance painter's philosophy that the eyes are 
the window to the soul - a belief shared some 500 years 
later with Portfolio Plus member Hayam Elsayed. 

“One of the most important - and most intimidating - 
parts to paint or draw are the eyes,” explains the Egyptian 
artist of her portrait painting practice. 

“When a viewer looks at a portrait, the eyes are what 
draws them in or keeps them interested. The eyes are vital 
for communicating the emotions, character and inner 
thoughts [of a subject].” 

For Hayam, the eyes can form the point of entry into 
one of her representational portraits, a place from which to 
begin the initial sketch. She stresses, however, how crucial 
it is to avoid making a hard outline of the entire eye and to 
remember that no face is symmetrical. “Left and right eyes 
are going to have subtle differences,” she says. “If | wanta 
more realistic eye, it's better to match what | see in the 
person, rather than trying to make the eyes match.” 
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When it comes to colour, the Florence-trained artist 
is keen to point out that the whites of the eye are never 
actually pure “white” in reality. Subtle shadows and 
other variations need to be accounted for and a similar 


restraint and delicacy, seen 

in a portrait such as Free Me, 
is executed in the subdued 
colour palette, simple clothing 
and plain background. 

“While painting Free Me, 
| was moved by the subject 
a lot, | was overwhelmed by 
emotions of belonging and 
emotions of warmth,” says 
Hayam. “I felt that anything 
more would take away from 
those feelings.” 

“| know you want to technically 
try everything,” she adds, “but 
sometimes less is more.” 
www. artistsandillustrators.co.uk/ 
hayam-elsayed 


PORTFOLIOPLUS 


Every month, one of our Fresh Paint 
artists is chosen from Portfolio Plus, 
our online, art-for-sale portal. For your 
chance to feature in a forthcoming 
issue, sign up for your own personalised 
Portfolio Plus page today. You can also: 

* Showcase, share and sell unlimited 

artworks commission free 

* Get your work seen across Artists & 

Illustrators’ social media channels 

* Submit art to our online exhibitions 

* Enjoy exclusive discounts and more 
Sign up in minutes at www.artistsand 
illustrators.co.uk/register 
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THE BIG INTERVIEW 


acklin 


Chatting over Zoom as he recovers from appendicitis, the Royal 
Academician tells STEVE PILL about classic scrapes in New York 
and his recent experiments with illustration 


s many of us have found 
ourselves unable to focus on 
bigger artistic statements during 
the pandemic and embarking on 
unexpected little creative projects instead, 
it is perhaps reassuring to find one of the 
western world’s leading painters has been 
doing just the same. Bill Jacklin is famed 
for his vast urban canvases that hang 
in the Tate, the Royal Academy and New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art and he 
has regularly completed major projects for 
the likes of the Bank of England, The Ivy 
restaurant and Washington National Airport, 
where a 24-foot mural graces the north 
terminal. Like the rest of us, however, he 
found himself scaling back his ambitions 
during the Covid restrictions and returning 
to more personal ideas closer to home. 
For years, Bill had been working off and 
on in private on a graphic novel about an 
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“animal creature” for his adopted daughter. 
With about 100 drawings stockpiled, he was 
keen to flesh out the story further, so he 
approached Simon Astaire, his son-in-law 
from his first marriage and a novelist in 
his own right. The first draft captured the 
artist’s imagination in unexpected ways. 
“It turned out that, more and more, 
his story was strong in its own right, so 
we chose to put that [first idea] to one 
side,” Bill explains. “Gradually, as his story 
strengthened, | enjoyed finding images and 
visuals that complemented and pushed 
the story, which is something that’s very 
different from what | normally try to do.” 
The result is Cressida’s Dream, an artist's 
book that tells the rather fragmented and 
illusory story of 16-year-old girl Cressida, 
largely from her father’s perspective. It is set 
“in the near future”, yet in truth the sense 
of time feels rather elastic with modern 


references to hashtags and Wikipedia 
alongside rather nostalgic nods to photo 
booths, railway compartments and Grahame 
Greene novels. Bill's paintings for the book 
range in style throughout, from modest 
watercolour-and-pastel illustrations through 
to larger oil paintings more in keeping 
with his gallery work. This artist's book 
will be displayed alongside Bill’s latest 
watercolours, oils and monoprints in an 
exhibition, also titled Cressida’s Dream, 
at Ordovas, a gallery run by Simon's wife 
Pilar Ordovas on London's stylish Savile Row. 
The book's creative process was very 
much a symbiotic one, as new passages of 
text inspired artworks that in turn suggest 
new avenues for Simon's writing. “I think if 
you're doing something like this, you have to 
be open to possibilities,” says Bill. “Trying to 
find a visual equivalent of what's happening 
in the story would be a challenge and > 


THIS IMAGE Before 

the Dance Great 

Lawn Il, 1999, oil on 
canvas, 152x127¢m 
OPPOSITE PAGE, INSET 
Train with Light 
[Cressida's Dream], oil 
on canvas, 41x51cm 


; 
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sometimes | couldn't do it. But for the most 
part, Simon and | hit off against each other.” 

Working as an illustrator of sorts was, he 
says, a very freeing experience because 
it offered an opportunity to put aside his 
usual identity - “in my case, Bill Jacklin, 
painter of light” - and create new imagery 
without any expectations. He likens it to the 
situation he found himself in during the early 
1970s, when he developed a visual language 
consisting of repeating geometric shapes 
that he used to create a series of minimal 
abstract canvases. “I found the systems 
within which | was working in at that time 
were far too restrictive, so | had to destroy 
the whole thing almost in order to reinvent 
myself again. If you get too locked into how 
you see the world or how you work or even 
how you talk to people, you have to stop and 
ask yourself: ‘Is this who | am?’” 

Exactly who Bill Jacklin is has changed 
throughout his long and varied career to 
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date. Born in London in 1943, he realised 
art was a compulsion from an early age after 
his mother gave him a set of paints and he 
promptly disappeared to Hampstead Heath 
for the day to paint. “I think | was about eight 
years old,” he recalls. “| didn’t come home all 
day and [my parents] were beside themselves 
worrying where | was. | did this whole painting 
and | still remember making it - it was near 
the Spaniard’s Inn and it had a certain 
resonance, the light hitting the buildings. 
The perspective was all wrong but what 
| captured was real, it wasn't concocted.” 
Chatting over Zoom from his new studio 
in Rhode Island, USA, “concocted” is a word 
that Bill returns to several times during our 
conversation to describe the antithesis 
of what he is searching for in his own 
work. Rather than inventing an image, his 
paintings and prints have always involved 
a direct and rather emotional response to 
his immediate environment. 


CLOCKWISE FROM THIS 
IMAGE The Chess, Players 
[Triptych], 1986, oll on 
canvas, 234x381¢m; 
Photobooth [Gressida's 
Dream], 2021, 
watercolour and pastel 
on paper, 27x21cm; 

4th of July Il, 2010, oil on 
canvas, 198x152¢em; 
Bather |, Coney Island 
Running Figure, 1992, oil 


on canvas, 152x106em 
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“‘T enjoyed finding images and visuals that 
complemented and pushed the story” 
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This quest for realism took him to 
Walthamstow College of Art in 1960, when 
fellow students included singer lan Dury 
and film directors Peter Greenaway and Ken 
Russell, and Bill was taught by Peter Blake 
and Anthony Eyton RA [see issue 439]. 
“The spotlight was shining on Walthamstow 
at that time,” he recalls. “It was before they 
were closing art schools and stopping part- 
time teachers so a lot of the people who 
were teaching you were practising artists, 
they were real. It wasn't academic.” 

After a brief and apparently depressing 
stint as a graphic designer at Holborn’s 


Studio Seven, which involved working on 
British rail posters and “a lot of things that 
| thought were appalling”, Bill decided to 
return to painting and three years at the 
Royal College of Art followed. A visit toa 
Robert Rauschenberg exhibition at the 
Whitechapel Gallery in 1964 prompted Bill 
to write part of his thesis on the American 
artist's work. “And suddenly | painted 
Rauschenbergs for a while too,” he notes. 
Yet even at their most abstract, Bill's early 
Systems paintings were, he says, about 
“the movement of light” and how it informs 
surfaces. Nevertheless, the minimal > 
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THE BIG INTERVIEW 


language he had developed was proving 
limited and his work became gradually more 
figurative throughout the 1970s. “If you're 
any great observer of the human condition, 
you realise that you change every day,” he 
says. “I wanted to be closer to my emotional 
life on any given day. So, if | was feeling a 
certain way, | wanted to paint that way.” 

Bill's breakthrough came in 1985 when 
he decided to move to Manhattan. “In the 
1980s, New York was a rougher place and 
that was what attracted me to it, quite 
frankly,” he says. “I found, for want of a 
better word, a muse.” 

Making regular trips to “42nd Street, sex 
shops, all these sleazy places” with his 
photographer friend Abe Frajndlich, the 
pair would take turns to distract the various 
salubrious characters while the other drew 
or took pictures. “I did a whole series of 
drawings in Grand Central Station late at 
night and if | drew someone directly, they 
came at me,” explains Bill. “| developed this 
way of looking sideways and drawing in my 
sketchbook. | had all kind of ploys.” 

Going to such dangerous lengths may 
sound unnecessary but Bill insists these 
in situ drawings were a vital part of the 
reference gathering process for his large- 
scale studio canvases. “A photograph gave 
me all the information | needed, but it didn’t 
give me the rhythm,” he explains. “I had to 
be there to draw the flow of the people and 
the feeling of being in that space.” 

The early 1990s were a good time for 
Bill professionally as he was elected to the 
Royal Academy of Arts in London and also 
became the official artist-in-residence for 
the British Council in Hong Kong. “That was 
an extraordinary time, before the Chinese 
took over,” he says. “I spent most of my 
time in the streets drawing. It was a subject 
that fascinated me because it was so rough 
and raw.” It was during this period that Bill 
and his second wife adopted a daughter 
from Vietnam and his new family enjoyed 
the expat lifestyle. “I was born in the latter 
part of the war, so we were always moving, 
and I’ve always continued it. | always like 
being somewhere else. The art world is quite 
insular and maybe it is just in my nature to go 
to different places and see different things.” 

Back in the US, this Englishman in New 
York became an inveterate watcher of 
crowds at work and play, from the ice skaters 
in Central Park and the day-trippers at Coney 
Island beach to the commuters at Grand 
Central Station. In each case the individuals 
are depicted as if part of some larger pattern 
at work, shifting organically through the light 
and space mapped out in his canvases like 
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ToWards Empire, 
Fifth Avenue ||, 
2007, oil on canvas, 
198x152cm 


“A photograph didn't 
give me rhythm... 

I had to be there to 
draw the flow of the 
people and the feeling 
of being in that space” 


a murmuration of starlings swirling in the 
twilight. The larger works made during this 
period, such as 1999's Before the Dance 
Great Lawn II, will surely go down as Bill’s 
masterpieces, the most perfect distillation of 
his interests. The dappled light is suggestive 
of a higher power and the painterly control 
of soft and hard edges encourages the 
viewer's eye to dance among the crowds 
and never settle. Snowstorms, bridges and 
the canyons of light between skyscrapers 
were all employed as devices in subsequent 
works, each a new setting for his masterful 
command of light and space. 


Bill has just recovered from appendicitis - 
“| was rushed off to hospital, sirens wailing,” 
he says proudly — and we speak on one of 
his first days back in his new studio. He tilts 
his computer screen to show us the room, 


part of an old schoolhouse with high ceilings: 


“It's relatively modest, but it’s a nice space.” 
Bill's family moved to Rhode Island from 
Connecticut to be closer to his mother-in-law 
and living in the “Ocean State” has seen the 
sea creep regularly into his recent paintings, 
particularly at night. “My studio is full of, for 

want of a better word, abstractions but if 
you look at a lot of even my most figurative 


paintings, there is an underlying geometry 
that belies the figuration.” 

Aside from the book illustrations, Bill’s 
latest canvases are perhaps the most purely 
abstract paintings he has produced in four 
decades, but he maintains that this is purely 
coincidental. “I’m not thinking in terms of 
just going in that direction, but | might just 
show them altogether and to hell with the 
consequences,” he chuckles. “You're going 
to get critiqued whichever which way you go.” 
Cressida's Dream: New Work by Bill Jacklin RA 
runs from 2 February to 22 April at Ordovas, 
London. www.billjacklinartist.com 
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Something old, something new... Our columnist 
LAURA BOSWELL has expert advice for balancing 
fresh ideas with completing half-finished work 


o you have a stash of art 
projects lurking in need of 
completion? One of the great 


pleasures of a creative mind is the 
endless flow of new ideas and plans, 
but this can have a downside if you're 
constantly dropping work-in-progress in 
favour of an exciting new endeavour. 
Finding a way to balance the allure of 
new ideas with completing your work 
will greatly improve your chances of 
developing a coherent individual style 
and progressing your skills. 

Pursuing a brilliant idea seems so 
much more attractive and sensible 
than working on dull old projects, and 
occasionally it is the right thing to do. 
Make it a habit and the growing heap 
of uncompleted work will become a 
burden, spoiling your creative time. 
You'll also risk a new idea morphing 
into yet another unfinished artwork. 
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Review your unfinished projects 
and work out what needs doing. Any 
project that makes your heart 
plummet, throw away or recycle 
immediately. Set deadlines for 
finishing the remainder and agree 
that these too will be destroyed 
unless they are completed on time. 


& 


Any project that 
makes your heart 
plummet, throw 
away immediately... 
Set deadlines for 
finishing the rest 
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Sounds harsh? We all hang on to 
unfinished work hoping miracles may 
happen. This reality check establishes 
if your heart is in it and if the idea 
deserves your drive and discipline. If 
the work is just a millstone, let it go. 

Try dividing up your unfinished 
projects depending on the approach 
they demand: “creative hard thinking”, 
“relaxing mindless work”, “new skills”, 
“familiar techniques” and so on. By 
choosing to finish artwork that suits 
your mood, schedule and situation, 
you'll work much more productively. 
While you are assessing the work, 
checking you have the right materials 
to finish each project will help you to 
focus. Even better if you set aside the 
kit needed to make it easy to pick up 
your project. | often find prepping 
materials can be enough to rekindle 
the enthusiasm to finish a piece. 

Accept that you may give a project 
your best shot and still fail to make it 
work. While this is frustrating, don’t 
see it as a waste of time. Respect the 
effort made in returning to your work. 
Stamina and discipline are two key 
skills needed for making art and you'll 
have practised both. Congratulate 
yourself on finishing the job, let the 
work go, and move onto something 
new with a clear conscience. 
www.lauraboswell.co.uk 


ABOVE Laura 
Boswell, Snowcloud, 
linocut, 59x43cm 
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Painting is made easy with EDDING’s acrylic marker 
range, as 10 lucky winners will discover 


f you feel stuck in an artistic rut, mixing up 

your materials is a highly recommended 

way of firing up your creativity. There's no 
better method for harnessing that spark than 
opting for art products that inspire with their 
innovation and originality. 

That’s where Edding comes in. The brand 
has revolutionised the acrylic painting scene 
with its exciting new range of acrylic markers. 
Compact, easy-to-use and hassle-free, these 
markers give artists the power to create 
paintings using a range of techniques. 

This month Artists & Illustrators has 
teamed up with Edding to offer 10 lucky 
readers the chance to sample the new 
acrylic marker range by winning a bundle of 
materials worth £130 each. This will include 
the highly versatile broad marker, which is 
capable of both thick 10mm strokes and 
finer lines thanks to its unique chisel nib. 


For even more precision and highlights, 
there's the 1-2mm fine version, while the 
medium marker, with its round 2-3mm nib, 
is perfect for those in-between jobs. 

There’s even a double 3D liner, which 
contains artist-quality acrylic and has two 
nozzles for greater flexibility. Also big in scope 
are the brilliant colours, with up to 26 hues 
available. All the markers are waterproof, 
mixable, highly pigmented and lightfast, and 
no brushes are required, which results in 
spontaneous, uncomplicated creativity for all. 

Founded in 1960 in Hamburg, Germany, 
by two friends, Edding’s goal has always been 
to provide the right marker for any application 
or surface. As a result, the company’s 
product ranges include permanent markers, 
highlighters, fibre and felt pens, fineliners 
and paint markers, as well as writing, hand 
lettering and calligraphy materials. 
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The full range of products can be seen on 
Edding’s website, alongside a collection of 
step-by-step guides to help beginners get to 
grips with the magic of their acrylic markers. 
www.edding.com 


THE PRIZE 


Ten winners, chosen at random, will each 
receive an Edding Acrylic Marker bundle 
(worth RRP £130) including: 

* One set of five 3D Double Liners 

* One set of five broad Acrylic Markers 

* One set of five medium Acrylic Markers 

* One “Start Easy” set of eight fine and broad 
Acrylic Markers 

* One A4 300gsm acrylic and oil artist pad 


HOW TO ENTER 


Enter by noon on 17 March 2022, either 

at www.artistsandillustrators.co.uk/ 
competitions or by filling in the form below 
and posting it to: Edding Prize Draw, Artists & 
Illustrators, Chelsea Magazine Company Ltd., 
2 Jubilee Place, London SW3 3TQ. 


EDDING PRIZE DRAW 


| Address: 


| Name: i 


Postcode: 


Email: 


Telephone: 


| The closing date for entries is noon on 17 March 2022. H 
| Please tick if you are happy to receive relevant information from 

| The Chelsea Magazine Company Ltd. via email post] or phoneC) 

} or Edding via email 
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ART HISTORY 


Vincent 


an Gogh 


To celebrate The Courtauld’s forthcoming landmark display of 
the troubled Dutch master’s self-portraits, STEVE PILL looks at 
the stories behind 10 of the most dramatic works on display 


1. Self-Portrait with Felt Hat 
December 1886 - January 1887 

Oil on canvas, 41.5x32.5cem 

Vincent van Gogh painted at least 35 self- 
portraits during his lifetime and the majority of 
those were made during his time in Paris. It wasn’t 
vanity that inspired these reflective studies, but 
rather a desire to hone his techniques coupled 
with “want of a better model”. 

Having arrived in the French capital in March 
1886, the artist shared a Montmartre apartment 
with his art dealer brother Théo and began 
studies in the atelier of the historical painter 
Fernand Cormon, who would also count Henri de 
Toulouse-Lautrec and later Chaim Soutine among 
his pupils. This early self-portrait was painted over 
a nude study that Vincent had made during his 
initial studies with Cormon. 
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2. Self-Portrait 

March-June 1887 

Oil on cardboard, 41x33cm 

That this neo-Impressionist study was made on 
card suggests much about the artist’s intentions. 
This was an experiment, not destined for the Paris 
Salon — which makes the fact that it has survived 
more than 130 years even more remarkable. 

The artist clearly thought little of it, leaving it 
behind at his brother's apartment (they were no 
longer sharing living quarters by 1887, Vincent 
having moved to the suburb of Asniéres). Yet while 
it was never exhibited during his lifetime, this 
remarkable study reveals a blossoming of the 
artist's technique. Gone are the block colours of 
the previous year, along with the darker tones of 
The Potato Eaters. In their place, we see a healthy 
dose of white paint and an experiment to suggest 
the textures of a jacket with broken brushmarks. 


3. Self-Portrait with 
Grey Felt Hat 

Spring 1887 

Oil on cardboard, 42x34cm 
The fragmented experiments of 
the previous portrait coalesced 
into a more cohesive finished 
article here — albeit one that 
was also painted on cardboard 
and still contains then- 
audacious visible strokes. 

Use the Courtauld exhibition 
as a chance to look closely at 
the surface of this particular 
self-portrait (or head to the 
Rijksmuseum website to see 
a reproduction using the 
extensive zoom function) and 
you can spot a single impasto 
pink line highlighting each 
eyelid, a vibrant stroke of yellow 
picked out in the beard, or the 
scrubbed green and cyan 2 
passages of his cravat that 
have melded with the 
underlying colours. Sy 
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4. Self-Portrait 
Summer 1887 
Oil on canvas, 40.3x34cm 
The provenance of this particular self-portrait had been called into 
question over the years. Despite appearing in exhibitions as a Van 
Gogh original as far back as 1913, critics felt it perhaps didn’t match 
up to his other works. X-ray technology eventually confirmed its 
authenticity, when traces of a second painting - a peasant woman 
in keeping with Vincent's earlier work - was revealed underneath. 
Nevertheless, when seen in the chronology of Vincent's other 
self-portraits, it seems a step apart. The fragmented brushwork has 
been dialled back in favour of a simple dark background. While still 
a masterpiece by most standards, it survives as proof that his brief 
career was not all progress, and that even the greats have bad days. 


5. Self-Portrait with Straw Hat 
August-September 1887 
Oil on panel, 34.9x26.7cm 
One of the more noticeable effects of Vincent's stay in Paris and 
immersion in the work of the fledgling Impressionist movement was 
the lightening of his palette. This late summer portrait bears a soft 
bright background, dappled with pastel pinks and sky blues, 
indicative of his lighter mood at the time. 

“Instead of trying to reproduce exactly what | have before my 
eyes, | use colour more arbitrarily, in order to express myself more 
forcibly,” he would later write. 
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6. Self-Portrait with Grey Felt Hat 
September-October 1887 

Oil on cotton, 44.5x37.2cm 

While in Asniéres, Vincent had been studying the paintings of the 
Pointillists - fellow Paris-based artists such as Georges Seurat and 
Paul Signac - who filled the surface of their canvases with dots of 
pure colour which mixed optically when viewers stood back. 

He adapted their techniques here, favouring longer 

strokes that form a halo around the titular titfer, 


STITUTE OF ARTS/ VAN 


while placing clashing complementary colours 
next to one another to create a pulsating effect. aha 

This would be even more striking were it not 
for the fact that some of the artist’s pigments Placing strokes of 
faded. Conservators at the Van Gogh Museum complementary colours ~ 
determined that many of the blue strokes seen such as blue and orange - 
here were originally purple, the reds in the mix next to each other can 
having deteriorated over time. cause interesting 

optical effects 
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7. Self-Portrait as a Painter 

, December 1887 - February 1888 

Oil on canvas, 65.1x50cm 

If Vincent came to Paris to study, he left as 

a fully formed artist, as this final self-portrait 
from that period attests. Life in the French 

= capital had ground him down though, so he 
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headed to Arles on the Provence coast to 
recharge. In a letter to his sister Willemien, 
he described his appearance in this portrait 
in detail: “A pink-grey face with green eyes, 
ash-coloured hair, wrinkles in forehead and 
around the mouth, stiffly wooden, a very red 
beard, quite unkempt and sad, but the lips 


are full, a blue smock of coarse linen, 
and a palette with lemon yellow, vermilion, 
Veronese green, cobalt blue.” 

The colour choices were a statement 
in themselves, such bright pigments a 
contrast to the prescribed natural hues 
of a traditional atelier class. > 
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8. Self-Portrait with Bandaged Ear 

January 1889 

Oil on canvas, 60.5x50cm 

After mutilating his left ear following an argument with fellow 
artist Paul Gauguin, Vincent was admitted to hospital in Arles 

and discharged in the first week of January. In a letter to his 
brother Théo that same month, he confessed that his “unbearable 
hallucinations” had stopped, yet the bandages remained. 

Quite what the intentions were behind this remarkable statement 
piece are unclear. The bandage could be read as confrontational, 

a cry for help from a troubled painter keen to show the world his 
troubles. Yet the almost blank canvas behind him on the easel 
coupled with a favourite Japanese print on the wall behind suggests 
an artist inspired and eager to get back to work. 

One thing we can be sure of thanks to this painting is the artist's 
technique when it came to self-portraiture. Vincent had cut his left 
ear, yet the bandage here covers the right one — proof that a mirror 
was involved in capturing his own likeness, rather than photography 
or other means. 


: 9. Self-Portrait 

5 Late August 1889 

= Oil on canvas, 51.5x45cem 

After a return to hospital, Vincent volunteered himself to enter an 

* asylum set in a former monastery in nearby Saint-Rémy. He had two 
rooms to himself, one of which became a makeshift studio in which 
subject matter was limited. 

Vincent made copies of masterworks and produced a number of 
landscapes inspired by his short, supervised walks in the Provengal 
countryside. He also made several self-portraits, including this 
haunted likeness with sad, deep-set eyes and furrowed brow. 
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When painting a self-portrait, 
consider your surroundings and 
what the objects contained 
within them might say 
about you and your 
character 


& 


10. Self-Portrait 

September 1889 

Oil on canvas, 57.8x44.5cm 

“People say — and I'm quite willing to believe it — that it’s difficult 
to know oneself,” opined Vincent in another letter to Théo in 
September 1889. “But it’s not easy to paint oneself either.” 
Nevertheless, he went on to describe several self-portraits 

that were currently under way. 

This particular painting was completed in a single sitting in a 
virtuoso demonstration of the troubled artist's talents, as the 
lush blue sweeping lines of his smock echo the swirling skies 
of his Starry Night. It was also the one that he felt captured his 
“true character”, albeit with a gaunt face, jaundiced complexion 
and haunted stare. 

In that same letter, Vincent had sounded almost hopeful for 
the future: “I could almost believe that | have a new period of 
clarity ahead of me.” Sadly, he would be dead within 10 months 
from a self-inflicted gunshot wound and the Washington 
self-portrait would remain one of his last. 


Van Gogh Self-Portraits runs from 3 February to 8 May at 
The Courtauld Gallery, London. www.courtauld.ac.uk 
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Berkery 


The Irish-Japanese artist talks to REBECCA BRADBURY 
about the innovative concepts and original colour 
combinations he brings to his figurative oil paintings 

from his Dublin garden studio 


rom Giorgione’s Sleeping 
Venus to The Dream by Pablo 
Picasso, great artists have 
been painting slumbering 
subjects for centuries, but there is 
still something wholly original about 
Shane Berkery’s offering to the 
tradition, Salvatore of Lucan. 

Surreal and subliminal, the oil 
painting depicts a figure fused with 
the rural landscape in which he 
sleeps. The green, grassy terrain 
is one and the same as his jacket, 
which clothes a torso of clouds and 
four lifelike arms, at the end of which 
one hand holds a lit cigarette. 
Topping off this fantastical vision is a 
handsome face in repose, rendered 
with a dreamy, delicate realism. 

The Tokyo-born, Dublin-based 
artist intended to simply paint his 
friend, Salvatore, but the concept 
soon grew to encompass themes of 


identity and belonging. “My friend is 
also biracial,” Shane explains of his 
half-Bangladeshi, half-Irish subject. 
“He gets the question, ‘Where are 
you from? No, where are you really 
from?’, a lot and his answer is always: 
Lucan. It's just a place in Dublin and 
it doesn’t actually look like [the 
painting], but | wanted to integrate 
Salvatore into the landscape to show 
that Lucan is part of his identity.” 
More often, it is references to 
Shane's own cultural background 
that filter into his art. Born in Tokyo 
in 1992, the artist spent his early 
childhood in the US states of Virginia 
and Ohio, before relocating back to 
Japan at the age of seven. He then 
moved to Dublin in his early teens 
and went on to study at the city’s 
National College of Art and Design. 
After graduating in 2015 and 
securing gallery support, Shane was > 


A Light was 
based upon an 
informal photo 
of two of the 
artist's friends 
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able to rent a studio in the city and 
transition to life as a full-time artist. 
For the past two years, he has been 
working in a purpose-built garden 
studio in the Dublin suburb of Crumlin, 
yet the visual aesthetic he was 
exposed to during his time in Japan 
reveals itself in the flatter, graphic 
style of his figurative oil paintings. 

More personal influences arise 
from Shane's choice of reference 
material: “I paint a lot from pictures 
that my Japanese grandad took back 
in the 1950s and '60s. He has these 
really gorgeous black-and-white 
photographs of his friends and his 
colleagues and his family. When | 
see these pictures, | can see myself 
in my grandad. | look like him a little 
bit and | feel this fake sense of 
nostalgia — | feel an affinity to them.” 

Retaining a retro feel, these 
figurative works of men in sharp 
suits and women in elegant kimonos 
feature punchy palette combinations 
far removed from the original 
monochrome shots. Having no 
colour reference forces Shane to fill 
in the blanks, resulting in vivid hues 
of pink, turquoise and lilac that defy 
the usual confines of realism. 

“My grandad’s photos started me 
off on the whole journey of studying 
colour,” he adds. “I now always try 
to start a painting with a different 
colour each time... | build on colours 
that have worked in the past and see 
what | can add or do differently.” 

Another feature of Shane's work is 
the depiction of faces impossible to 
grasp in their entirety. Whether it’s 
the way a head is angled or the 
blurring of features, the identity of a 
subject is never truly revealed. “I like 
it when the face isn't too specific, so 
it's more anonymous,” he explains. 
“An anonymous face that is less 
about portraiture but more about 
capturing an essence of somebody 
- that’s one of the things I'm after 
when I'm painting. My practice 
revolves around studying how that 
works within the language of paint.” 

When not working from old family 
photos, Shane turns to pictures of 
his friends, both candid and staged. 
One particular day out in the city 
photographing two of his best mates 
resulted in A Light, a large-scale 
painting depicting two men ona 
bench, one lighting the other’s 


IN THE STUDIO 


IT always try to start a painting with a 
different colour... I build on ones that have 
worked in the past and see what I can add 


cigarette. “It was about the sharing 
of warmth and the connection 
between strangers,” he explains. 
“| wanted to do the background 
expressionistic and more gestural, 
then it all starts to come together in 
the figures... The action is hidden 
behind the hand, so | wanted to 
project what is happening behind 
the hand onto the background.” 

It might be assumed that a 
detailed painting such as this 


involved a time-intensive planning 
stage, but for Shane, it’s a more 
intuitive affair. “The painting process 
informs what happens most of the 
time,” he explains. “I just start with 
the focal point of the painting and 
allow the rest to happen. Sometimes 
| might have a basic idea in mind, 
but mostly the painting evolves as 
| work on it.” 

Throughout the work stacked up 
in Shane's studio, figures rife with > 


QO Salvatore of 
Lucan blends 
his friend with 


the landscape 
8 Traditional 
portraits reveal 
Shane's facility 
for realism 

© Bright Light 
captures the 
atmosphere of a 
French holiday 
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=) Works in realism are centred within looser, 
progress in more abstract backgrounds, 
Shane's Dublin enhancing the effect of the subject’s 
home studio presence. Other stylistic choices 
© Many works include leaving blank canvas exposed 
explore his or brushwork messy and unrefined, 
lrishJapanese but these omissions have a purpose 
heritage via old too: “With the unfinished [areas], 
family photos | feel there is more action there. 
@ Restaurant You can see the action of the artist in 
is a masterclass the painting, so that gives it another ; fi 
in choosing dimension. The more rendered an L paint 7 lot HOME photos that sy 
which elements artwork is, the more it gets closer to Japanese gran dad took in the 1950s and 
to leave in or out a photo, and when you're looking at oad 7 / Ca} h 
that sort of image, you're looking at 60s. ase fee an affinity to them 


what is being represented rather 
than the representation itself.” 


Another stylistic choice is to 
block out areas of certain forms. For 
example, in Bright Light, a painting 
of his girlfriend on holiday in France, 
this appears in the clearly defined 
white section of his subject's shirt as 
well as the white rectangular shapes 
across the apartment buildings 
in the background. “I wanted to 
capture the heat and the brightness 
of the Mediterranean sun in a way 
that wasn’t just using warm colours 
and yellows,” Shane explains. 
“Instead of using warm colours to 
do the brightness and the warmness, 
| used the white panels instead. It 
was just a little challenge to convey 
the brightness in a different way.” 

Shane's entire approach often 
sees him setting himself obstacles 
to overcome and this is revealing of 
a determined mindset that values 
the process over the outcome. 

Each new painting is viewed 
as an opportunity to practice or 
experiment with a certain technique 
or texture, helping to alleviate the 
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debilitating pressures that striving 


for a perfect final piece can produce. 


Shane puts the hours in, routinely 
in his studio from 9am to 6pm, but 
recently abandoned the background 
noise of podcasts or music in a bid 
to help him concentrate - “I'm trying 
to do it in silence to see if my focus 
is better” — while the realisation 
of new ideas is continually in 
development too. A recent self- 
portrait, Deep Wood, which was 
selected for the Ruth Borchard 
Collection's Self-Portrait Prize 2021 
exhibition, explores how images 
linger in the mind's eye, while he 


is currently working away ona 
reinterpretation of a classical nude 
figure by the 19th-century French 
painter Jules Joseph Lefebvre, which 
marks something of a departure 
from the young artist’s output so far. 
Shane turns 30 this year and he 
has firmly made his mark in Ireland, 
winning a scholarship from the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, painting a mural 
for Sinead O'Connor, and being 
named one of 10 “Irish Painters 
under 30 to Watch” by RTE Culture. 
Nevertheless, it comes as a surprise 
to hear him musing on the topic of 
progression already, not least as his 


painting prowess appears to have | 

arrived fully formed. “Once you start 

getting too precious about paintings, 

they don’t really move forward,” 

he suggests, still displaying that | 

strong desire to keep growing and 

improving upon both the realistic 

and abstract elements of his work. 
Hopefully this means we can 

expect more of his inimitable 

interpretations of the world, elusive 

with their dream-like detail, 

evocative of emotions experienced 

long ago and striking with their 

unparalleled visceral beauty. 

www.shaneberkery.com 


=) Deer at the 
Botanic Garden 
reveals his gift 
for abstraction 
and bright hues 
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BRING 
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Join international watercolour maestro 
ALVARO CASTAGNET in London’s West 
End to paint a dramatic street scene 


o 


=) 
sel uous 


ies 


‘ead POSE INHININ 
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was born in Uruguay and live there 

now, but London remains one of 

my favourite cities to visit - and, 
of course, to paint. 

| feel so inspired by London's 
architecture; it is home to some of 
the most beautiful buildings on the 
planet, both old and new, which 
make walking around the city an 
awe-inspiring experience. 

The Palace Theatre, with its 
red-brick facade, is so beautiful and 
monumental, dominating the busy 
pedestrianised intersection of 
Cambridge Circus in London's West 
End. As a subject, it had great energy 
- the light was hitting the building 


from the side, making it so striking 
and inviting to paint. 

| took several photos to use asa 
reference back in the studio. | was 
keen to portray the busy atmosphere 
and the energy of so many people 
walking around, enjoying a beautiful 
day in the British capital. 

In a busy scene it is important to 
accentuate the focal point. When 
there are so many elements — the 
people, the beautiful buildings, the 
awnings, and so on - you can easily 
create a conflict of interest. 

So, it is important from the start to 
decide what the focal point of your 
painting is going to be, so you don’t 


get carried away by everything else. 
In this painting, the viewer's eyes 
wander through the painting but 
eventually they rest on the focal point 
around the sign for the current 
production, Harry Potter and the 
Cursed Child. 

| purposely dressed up the people 
with more colour and added people 
walking towards that focal point, as 
all these little details help to reinforce 
the centre of attention and make for a 
more dynamic painting. 
Alvaro returns to the UK for the 
International Watercolour Masters event 
which runs 16-29 May at Lilleshall Hall, 
Shropshire. www.alvarocastagnet.net > 


+ Paper 


Arches 300gsm rough paper, 


56x38cem 

+ Brushes 

Mop brushes, size 00, 0 
and 10; rigger brush, size 8; 
synthetic round brush, size 
10 — see www.alvaro 
castagnet.net/e-store 

+ Watercolours 

Yellow Ochre, Pyrrol Orange, 
Cadmium Orange Hue, Pyrrol 
Red, Sepia, Burnt Sienna 


Light, Neutral Tint, Alvaro’s 
Fresco Grey, Titanium White, 
all Daniel Smith Extra Fine 
Watercolor; 

Lavender from Holbein 
Artists’ Water Color; 
Cobalt Blue from 
Sennelier LAquarelle 

+ Masking tape 

+ Drawing board 

+ Hairdryer 

+ Water spray mister 
- 6B pencil 


Illustrate 
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| taped my watercolour paper to a drawing board and sketched the 

composition in pencil, marking the points of reference. It is important to 
simplify a busy scene into shapes, so | kept my initial drawing very simple 
and loose. | didn’t want to include all the details of the rich architecture, 
so | concentrated on achieving a rhythm of shapes. This is crucial - it is 
what gives your painting visual interest. 

| no longer invest a lot of time drawing, as | rather like having less drawing 
support; this way | am free to explore, rather than follow a tight guide. | like 
the idea of making further improvements as | develop the actual painting. 


Working with the leftover colour in my palette anda 
bit of Alvaro's Fresco Grey | worked on the cars and people 
coming into the road. | allowed the top washes to come down 
and blend on the foreground. With a smaller mop brush and 
Alvaro’s Fresco Grey, | painted the domes and the gable roof. 
Then | put a bit of colour on the car headlights and some 
Pyrrol Red and Lavender on the figures. 

Once finished, | dried out the layers using my hairdryer 
at an angle, so the heat didn’t peel off the tape. | made 
sure the paper was totally dry and with no buckles before 
starting the next stage. 
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This painting required mostly warm hues. It is very 
important to decide on a colour palette at the start and stick 
to it until the end, as working with hues from the same family 
of colours creates unity and harmony. 

The first wash was made with a size 10 mop brush, using 
Yellow Ochre all across the paper and Cobalt Blue for the 
sky. Working very quickly, | added a wash of Burnt Sienna 
Light with a hint of Pyrrol Orange over the buildings. | made 
sure to leave some white of the paper showing for the awning 
and heads of the people passing by. 


Working on the opposite side of the road to the light building, 

| painted the shadows with a mixture of Alvaro’s Fresco Grey and Pyrrol 
Red with some hints of Burnt Sienna Light and Neutral Tint as | came 
down closer to the street. | wanted to keep things darker down below 
and the same mixture but lighter and cooler toward the rooftops. | also 
placed smaller strokes to suggest the shapes of cars and people. 

| then used the water spray mister on the upper sections to dilute the 
colour slightly, tilting the board so the wash ran down the page a little. 


| worked wet-on-dry with a smaller mop brush anda 
mixture of Burnt Sienna Light and Sepia to add architectural 
details to the building where the light was hitting it. 

Working into the still-wet areas, | enhanced the feel of 
sunlight by placing small brushstrokes of Lavender to 
simulate the windows and the sign, all placed very quickly 
before the layer underneath had dried. 


MASTERCLASS 


Using very little water and lots of 
pigment, | worked on the people and other 
goings on underneath the awning. | used 
the smallest mop brush for this and changed 
the colours slightly each time, though always 
using Pyrrol Red as a base colour. 

The challenge for me is always in the 
quality of my brushstrokes — | like them to hit 
the paper in one go, a sort of touch-and-go 
technique similar to the alla prima method 
of oils and acrylics. A good brushstroke is 
one that exploits the texture of the paper 
and establishes rhythm in a painting. 


Working on the left-hand side, | used darker hues to suggest cars and 
people going to the theatre as they can help give a sense of scale. | used 
negative shapes and abstract marks to let the figures emerge without getting 
bogged down in too much detail. | created the people’s shadows on the 
pavement using the previous mixture left over in my palette. 

| wanted to keep the colour harmony of the painting, but | needed to 
introduce some other colours to paint people’s clothes and more details. 
This is a bit tricky, as you want a variety of hues without any disruptive or 
clashing colours, so it is best to use variations of the same hues. 


Now it is time to start pulling the painting 
together. Using my special rigger brush, | worked on 
the streetlights, traffic lights and street wires. 
Using Burnt Sienna Light and Sepia, | also placed 
some strokes that would suggest the windows on the 
lit fagade. These extra strokes make a subtle difference 
to how we read each shape. > 
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| finished the people by applying some 
Cadmium Orange Hue for their faces and 


Titanium White for the highlights on their While keeping in mind the unity of the picture as a whole, | painted the "Harry Potter" 
shoulders, hats, and shirts. | used a larger sign with a mixture of Pyrrol Orange and a bit of Titanium White. | also used a wet-on-dry 
synthetic brush for this stage, because the technique here and there to maximise depth, texture and light. | am always careful not to 
bristles have less spring than natural hair overwork the details, while still placing enough strokes to enhance the hustle-and-bustle 

and so offered more control. atmosphere that | wanted to reflect. 


| always enjoy pulling the tape off. It’s a great feeling 
when you see your painting expresses your initial vision and 
you know all the elements have come together to communicate 
the feeling and the mood of the place with real passion. 
There are no definite rules in painting. Each picture is 


| added details to make the painting livelier, happier and full of different and comes with its own parameters and demands. 
movement. A few small touches of exotic hues brightened up the painting The moment you drop the first washes, you begin a dialogue 
without interfering with the mood and colour temperature of the overall between you and the paper. Let the work guide you, take 
painting. When | was happy with the painting as a whole and felt sure the your time to observe and apply your ideas with assertive 
vision of what | wanted to express was clear and the mood had been strokes. Techniques should always follow your initial vision - 
achieved, | proceeded to sign the corner, choosing the left-hand side to stick with it until the end to give your work power and this in 
balance the composition. turn will encourage you to find the right working methods. 
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Brand New Products 


from your favourite brushmaker! 


J Available through all good retailers en. Bromle 


Here at Pro Arte we've been busy, very busy! Costs of both Squirrel and Art Supplies 
Sable hair have risen dramatically, necessitating a need for alternatives. 
After painstaking research and development in order to solve this problem, ARTS U p p iE | ES Cc (@) U K 


we bring you a brand new product... 


OQbablesque GREAT DISCOUNTS UNBEATABLE SERVICE 


Sablesque is a satisfying blend 

of synthetic and natural hair 
manufactured in a traditional wire 
mop style. These create 

an alternative to pure 
squirrel mop brushes whilst 
satisfying the sable purists. 

It looks like sable, it feels like 
sable and it works like sable, 
all at a fraction of pure 
sable prices! 


Development continues at a pace. 
We have lots of new ideas, so be sure to follow 
us on social media. Here you can discover more 
about what we already do, while being kept fully 

informed about Brand New Products! 


your first order 
F when you quote: 


Pro Arte Ltd, Park Mill, Brougham Street, Skipton, BD23 2JN % TEL: 01204 690 114 EMAIL: sales@artsupplies.co.uk 


admin@proarte.co.uk * www.proarte.co.uk ©) KenBromleyart WV KenBromleyart @ kenBromieyart © kenbromleyart 
(9) Follow us on Instagram @proartebrushes [Ej Follow us on ProArteBrushes 


ieageuinee ieee ee 
CURTIS BROWN CREATIVE 

5 r 

Learn the tricks of the trade from leading £20 OFF’ 
rofessional author-illustrator Sarah McIntyre 

P a F ; y For A&l readers 
on our six-week online Illustrating a use code: 
Children’s Picture Book course: AIMAG2022 


+ Find inspiration and develop your ideas 
+ Design memorable characters 


+ Plan your story and spreads 


f=. + Refine your technique 
COURSE DATES + Create a portfolio of your illustrations 


24 Feb-5 Apr 2022 « Approach publishers and agents 


Start your children’s picture book journey today 
www.curtisbrowncreative.co.uk | Tel: O20 7393 4201 Email: cbccourses@curtisbrown.co.uk 


*Offer not to be used in conjunction with any other discount codes. 
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COLOUR THEORY 


OL 


In this exclusive extract from her new book, 
botanical artist CAROLYN JENKINS shares her thoughts 
on how to recreate a perfect seasonal palette 


think about colour in terms of how it will 

impact a painting, maybe adding some 

drama using vibrant or contrasting colours, 

or using colour combinations to create 
harmonies. | am especially drawn to subjects 
with intense or vivid shades and less so to 
pale colours. However, | like to try to find 
colours within a subject that go unnoticed 
and particularly enjoy doing this with dried 
specimens. At first glance they might appear 
to be brown or grey but consist of so many 
other colours if studied very carefully. 

I'm currently working on a very simple 
piece of dried garlic skin that initially 
appeared to be a very light shade of grey. 
But when | actually looked at it in detail 
it revealed a huge variety of colours: blues, 
yellows, browns, pinks and greens. I’m 
painting it at six times its actual size with 
the aim to clearly reveal its subtle colours 
and details. 

| make lots of colour swatches before 
starting, to make sure | get all the right 
paints on my palette ready for a painting. 
These are sourced from my specimens and 
from the many photographs | take of them. 
Colour-matching is often done directly 
from a monitor if | am happy with the 
photographic result. 

| will also try washing out the paint 
swatches to see how easy it is to lift colour 
out in case | want to remove it to create 
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highlights later on. If the paint is very 
staining, I'm careful not to build up the 
layers too deeply. 

| find the deeper the colour of a plant or 
flower, the easier it is to paint - starting quite 
pale and building up the colour in layers. It is 
much easier to add colour with watercolour 
paints than to take it away or try to wash it out. 
There is a danger of spoiling the surface of 
the paper if it is wetted and dabbed too often. 


Green leaves 

The flower is most often the main focus 
of my painting, but leaves can be just as 
fascinating. | find if a flower doesn't have 
enough variety of colour, adding green will 
normally bring the composition to life. 
The greens of leaves, stems or bracts 
create a good contrast. 

It's a good idea to do lots of watercolour 
swatches before starting a painting — to hold 
up against the leaves you are illustrating. 

It might surprise you how many variations 
of colour there are within a single leaf. 

| tend not to use green paint straight from 
the tube as it has a rather artificial look. 
Like all botanical illustrators, | have my own 
palette for mixing greens. | use a mixture 
of Winsor Blue (Green Shade) with Winsor 
Yellow for a very bright apple-green (which is 
actually too saturated for the natural shade 
of most leaves). By adding small amounts > 


Roses 

The commission to tr 
paint these very pale 
Wollerton Old Hall 
roses was made easier 
as they were to be 
shown against a dark 
colour. This meant 
that all of the edges 
were clearly defined 

by the almost black 
background. 


Gis 


Kiwi 
Kiwi (Actinidia arguta) have green leaves with a prominent pattern of veins. | used 
Quinacridone Gold for the initial layer to highlight the veins and edges of the leaves. 


Basil 
Basil leaves are a 
really lush, lively green. 


Tuberose 
Blues, yellows and greens were 

used to paint the white flowers of 
this tuberose (Agave amica). It was a 
lovely plant to paint as the buds were 
bursting with colour, rose-pink and 
green. It made a very nice contrast 
to the white of the open flowers. 
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Cotinus 


Cotinus is one of my favourite plants, mainly for the seasonal changes. 
The leaves aren't green for very long as a lot of varieties emerge red, 
turn green and then back to brilliant reds or oranges in the autumn. 


of Quinacridone Gold or some red, | add 
warmth and “knock back” the brightness to 


create a much more realistic shade of green. 


For a greyer green or olive green | will use 
French Ultramarine as the blue in the mix, 
which contains more red than Winsor Blue. 


The challenge of ‘no colour’ 
The most challenging paintings are the ones 
where there is either very little colour or the 
subject is white. Working up a white subject 
on a white background means there is 

no holding shadow to define the edges. 

In reality, even a white flower isn’t really 
white — there is normally some very pale 
colour in there — apart from the highlighted 
areas. The edges of a white flower can be 
defined by adding subtle shading. 

It's hard not to make a white flower look 
boring and grey so you have to really look 
for some colour within the petals and maybe 
slightly exaggerate it with very pale blues, 
ochres or greens. 

White paint is occasionally useful when 
painting the tiny white hairs sometimes 
found on stems and leaves. For this | use 
Titanium White. Where the hair overlaps 


AN 


on to the white background, | will finish off 
the end of the hair with a very pale grey 

so it can be seen on the white of the paper 
(a technique | learned from botanical artist 
and teacher Helen Allen while on the course 
at the English Gardening School). 


White flowers 

White paint is not often used in watercolour 
and is not needed when painting white 
flowers on a white background — the paper 
is your white. 

Once you have decided on a composition, 
it’s important to draw the outlines of your 
flowers very faintly. The pencil lines shouldn't 
show on the finished painting. | use a putty 
rubber to lift off the drawing until it’s barely 
visible. It's a good idea to do lots of tests of 
light paint washes on a separate piece of 
watercolour paper before beginning and hold 
them up against your subject to compare 
colour and tone. 

| start painting by using a wash of clean 
water on a single petal and then drop in 
incredibly pale washes of whatever colour 
that | think predominates. Normally this 
isn’t just grey but a subtle variation or mix 
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Maidenhair fern 
Maidenhair fern 
(Adiantum) has warm 
green leaves with lots 
of tiny veins fanning 
out to the edges. 


of blues, yellows or reds. | leave the 
lightest areas completely clear of paint 
for the highlights. 

When these washes are absolutely dry, 
| work with a very small brush on the areas 
that are in shadow ~ and therefore darker 
~ with a dry brush, using minute strokes and 
building up tonal layers to create a three- 
dimensional form. It’s a good idea to go 
lighter than you think you need to. It's easier 
to add darker shades than remove the paint 
later on as you progress. 

The margins of white petals can disappear 
against the background, so | improvise here 
and add very subtle shading at the edges to 
make them more visible. Another technique 
to make painting white flowers easier is to 
add a leaf behind the petal when working 
out a composition - this will make it very 
clear where the petal edge ends. 

This is an edited 
extract from New Ideas 
in Botanical Painting 
by Carolyn Jenkins with 
Helen Birch, published 
by Batsford. 
www.batsford.com 


NEW. IDEAS 
1h BOTANICAL 


PAINTING 
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DRAWINGS 


In this extended guide, Draw Brighton’s JAKE SPICER shares 
his unique three-stage method for creating an interesting, 
layered portrait with oil pastel and coloured pencil 
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hen we first start to engage 

seriously with drawing, 

a willingness to explore 

unfamiliar materials often 
serves us better than an adherence to a 
limited range of media. While the range of 
potential tools at our disposal can seem 
overwhelming, a playful enthusiasm for the 
tactile qualities of our materials and a focus 
on process rather than outcome can help us 
to engage with as many ways of working as 
possible. It is through such experimentation 
that we learn which mediums we enjoy using, 
which colour palettes we return to, and which 
surfaces we like to make marks on. Refining 
those preferences under the guidance of 
peers, teachers and favourite artworks, our 
earlier experiments become a broad 
foundation to support a narrowing practice. 

As we become more confident and 

competent, many of us gravitate towards 


increasingly limited materials, developing 
preferences for this brand of pencil on that 
specific support and it is through the 
repeated use of those specialised materials 
that we nurture an intuitive relationship with 
the medium. Born of experience, our 
increased sensitivity allows us to anticipate 
when to control a medium’s marks and when 
to let the material do the work for us; this 
narrow focus is the route to mastery of a 
craft. However, there are times when we can 
become bored of our own practice, or when 
we find something we wish to express that is 
outside the gamut of our medium of choice 
— that is when it is important to innovate. 
The process that I'll describe in this article 
was developed in response to my frustration 
at the slow speed of my coloured pencil 
drawings, coupled with a desire to maintain 
the draughtsman-like qualities of the 
medium. It involved layering coloured pencil 
and oil pastel on a durable surface, a 
process catalysed by looking at the scraped 
oil pastel drawings of the artist Simon 
Donaghy. The process of repeat application 
and erasure encourages reappraisal of the 
subject, while the scraping back creates 
spontaneous and unexpected marks, 
tempered by the clarity of coloured pencil. 
You might want to try this three-step 
process as it is described below or adapt it 
to suit your own work. However, even if the 
process doesn't suit you, I’d recommend 
setting aside some time for your own 
material experiments. If you are new to 
painting and drawing, you will always benefit 
from experimenting with new media — at 
such an early stage, what have you got to 
lose from trying something new? If you have 
a developed practice and a preference for 
a narrow range of materials, it is still hugely 
rewarding to set aside dedicated time to 
explore a new process and to bring an 
intelligence of seeing and a developed 


creative vison to a fresh medium. > 
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nese Toe © 


The repeated scraping involved in this 
process requires a durable surface. 

| used a recycled piece of plywood for my 
drawing of Tendai. | sanded the surface 
to provide a key and applied five coats 
of white acrylic gesso primer, using a 
flat baker's brush. | applied the first coat 
straight from the pot, followed by four 
more layers diluted to the consistency 
of double cream - a greater number of 
dilute layers require less sanding than 
asmaller number of viscous layers. 


The baker's brush will leave visible 
striations in the surface of the primer. 
Alternate the application of the gesso 
layers horizontally then vertically. 


After each layer, leave the gesso to dry 
for several hours before lightly sanding 
it. Applying the next coat in the opposite 
direction. The resultant mesh-like 
texture helps to hold the oil pastels, but 
too much of it will inhibit your coloured 
pencil marks. You may want to prime a 
few test boards before beginning a final 
work to decide how much sanding is 
required for your preferred texture. 
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Use an erasable coloured 
pencil to make an initial linear 
under-drawing, mapping out the 
contours and tonal shapes of 
your subject. | prefer a Derwent 
Procolour pencil for this as it 
holds its point well. 

Much of this first drawing will 
be obscured at the next stage, 
but it is still important that this is 
well observed and that the most 
important lines are picked out 
firmly and clearly so that they 
will show through later. 


SOS 


ho 
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This next stage is made to be 
removed. Using the under- 
drawing as a map, fill in shapes 
of colour and tone in oil pastel. 
| chose highly pigmented 
Sennelier oil pastels which 
soften quickly in warm hands. 
Cheaper oil pastels are less 
pigmented but often firmer and 
easier to draw with. 


As soon as you have covered 
the entire surface, it is time to 
remove the top layer. Use a firm, 
flat scraping tool - a palette 
knife or razor blade - to scrape 
off the oil pastel, leaving a little 
behind on the surface. 


Use kitchen towel to rub 

the remaining oil pastel into 
the surface of the board with 
a circular, dragging motion, 
similar to one you might use 
to apply polish to a shoe. 

With the same action, 
remove the excess oil pastel to 
leave a coloured stain behind, 
using clean kitchen towel for 
each new area of colour. > 
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The erasure of the oil pastel will reveal the ghostly presence of the under-drawing 
beneath, providing a framework for drawing in pencil again on top. The layer of oily 
pigment left behind by the pastel creates both a layer of colour on which to develop 
the image and a surface that will be receptive to oil-based coloured pencil. 

Through experimentation you'll find that some colours of pencils make a clear, 
sharp mark on the surface while others melt into the oil pastel residue to create 
more of a glaze. Experiment to find which colours work best on the surface. 


In a portrait like this 
one, coloured pencil 
marks can be applied 
in the direction of 
cross-contours, 
emphasising the form 
of the face. 

Colours can be mixed 
optically on the surface 
by building up dashed 
marks, with a similar 
effect to an egg 
tempera painting. 


An eraser will have very 
little impact on the oil 
medium, but the 
durable surface of the 
board can take heavy 
scraping with a blade 
or sandpaper. 

If you need to erase a 
mistake, you can sand 
the coloured pencil and 
pastel residue back to 
the gesso below and 
re-apply the layers, 
or even leave the 
sandpaper marks 
behind to add texture. 
www.jakespicerart.co.uk 
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Although white coloured pencil will lay down effectively on the oil pastel, you can achieve 
brighter highlights by scraping back into the gesso. | used a drypoint needle to engrave 
the highlights in Tendai’s hair, being careful not to scrape down to the board itself. 


IN-DEPTH 


AND GLAZES 


Art Academy's ROB PEPPER introduces an in-depth guide to 
incorporating various techniques into your next masterpiece. 
Artwork by STAN MILLER, CHRIS ROBINSON and MICHELE ILLING 


A watercolour wash is a thin application of 
pigment mixed with water; there are many 
types, each with unique effects. A glaze is 
when a wash is placed over existing dried 
washes to strengthen colour and tone. 

The transparency created by layering and 
mixing colours is unique to watercolour painting 
and, with a bit of practice, can produce 
beautiful results. Both washes and glazes 
require the same three ingredients: water, 
pigment, and paper. 

The strength of a wash will vary depending on 
the proportion of water to pigment. For example, 
for rich colour you would add more pigment, or 
to achieve delicate colour, more water is added 
to produce a weaker mix. Glazes, on the other 
hand, are always weak and transparent, as their 
purpose is to alter subtly the colour or tone of 
layers that they are applied to. The thinness of 
a glaze will affect the way it dries and the effect 
this produces. 

Washes can be applied to dry, damp, or wet 
paper - this will affect the outcome, as will the 
paper's texture, weight, and sizing. The smoother 
the surface, the better it will show detail, while 


a rougher surface allows for more characterful MULTILAYERING WASHES 
washes and looser detail. The paper's In this painting, Memories Longing, artist Stan Miller has 
absorbency also affects the result. Heavier, overlapped washes in a variety of colours to bring out the 
more absorbent paper produces softer effects subject's tonal values. The colours bleed into each other, 
than lighter paper, which dries more quickly. adding dimension and depth to the face. Around the 

You can also control the effect of your wash neckline, layers of flat washes with more controlled edges 
by tilting the paper after applying a layer of complete the composition. 


colour. Rough paper often causes the pigment 
in the wash to granulate (form into particles); 
smoother surfaces tend to allow the paint to 
run freely in all directions when tilted, so 
control is needed. 
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y series of hotel room 
sketches came from my 
habit of drawing 
constantly. Since | was 
very young, | have always carried with 
me a sketchbook, instead of a 
camera, and | think it affects the way 
you observe the world. To me “travel” 
means painting rather than holidaying. 
Inspired by a new place, | grab every 
available moment, as the sheer 
number of sunrises might indicate. 

| work from life, not photographs. 
This brings immediacy and honesty to 
a picture — it becomes imbued with 
the moment; it abbreviates and 
characterises the paint. There is a 
whole separate essay to be written on 
why copying photos misunderstands 
both painting and photography. 

When travelling for a commission or 
painting trip, | started choosing hotels 
and rooms based on their visual 
possibilities. | have puzzled hotel 
managers by rejecting a room after 
looking out of the window, even 
downgrading from a suite toa 
standard room if it offers a more 
interesting aspect - and a room 
with a balcony means there are all 
sorts of prospects. 

However, it is usually the case that 
the best rooms have the best views, 
and that the best hotels have the 
best positions, so it has always been 
worth stretching the budget. And on 
those days that one has been 
roaming around a new location not 
quite finding a subject, or been rained 
on too much, or foiled by changing 
light, there is always something to 
sketch back at the hotel room that 
redeems the frustration — and, of 
course, there is room service close by. 


| always carry a watercolour box: | 
use Daniel Smith watercolours for the 
purity of pigment, refilling the 
watercolour pans from tubes as 
necessary, plus the tap is always 
nearby in a hotel room. | also take a 
small oil paint box, sketchbooks, pen 
and ink, and various pencils. The 
immediate character of the subject 
and the time available dictates my 
choice of medium - some subjects 
are clearly watercolours, others need 
oil paint or very quick pen and ink. 

Although | usually use Lead White 
oil paint in the studio, when travelling 
| change this to Titanium White 
because of the dangers of lead paint. 
If flying somewhere, | send my oil 
painting medium by post in advance 
just in case, and it is also necessary 
to buy turpentine on arrival (easier in 
some parts of the world than others). 

| have prepared my kit so that | can 
open my box and begin immediately, 
even if it is the dawn after a late 
night. | have evolved my own painting 
medium, having learnt many recipes 
from friends in the distant past. |am 
able to adjust it in different ways — for 
example, | can make it dry quicker or 
remain wet for longer, make it thick or 
thin. It is necessary sometimes to 
deal with wet paintings and | have a 
couple of boxes into which they can 
slide. | also take some Blu Tack and 
corks in case sudden adjustments are 
needed. There is also a large cloth in 
my bag to protect hotel carpets. 

And so, | realised one day that what 
started as a usual painter's reflex to 
his surroundings had become a rather 
compelling series and a memento of 
many happy journeys. 
www.robbiewraith.com > 


CLOCKWISE FROM 
LEFT Robbie 
Wraith's window 
view paintings 
from the 
Fitzwilliam Hotel 
in Dublin, Ireland; 
the Crowne Plaza, 
London; and Hotel 
Luna Convento, 
Amalfi, Italy 
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PROJECT 


CLOCKWISE FROM 
RIGHT More of 
Robbie Wraith's 
window view 
paintings from 
the St James 
Hotel in London; 
Oberoi Udaivilas 
in Udaipur, India; 
Hotel Bauer 
Palazzo, Venice, 
Italy; Royal 
Harbour Hotel, 
Ramsgate; and 
Reeds Hotel, 
Faversham 
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PROJECT 


Window view 


The challenge 

To create a fresh and lively portrayal 
of the scene outside your window 

~ whether that’s a distant horizon 
seen from your hotel room, a busy 
street outside the local café, or the 
tranquil garden unfolding beyond your 
kitchen window. However, the key 
here is to make the frame of the 
window part of your picture. 


Duration 
Between two and four hours, 
depending on the size of your support. 


What you will need 

Your favourite drawing or painting 
materials and a window with a view 
that you find appealing to study. You 
could also choose a patio door or any 
other aperture that frames the view 
you are looking at. 


What you will learn 

First and foremost, this project is 
about painting or drawing from life 
and learning to really look at a subject 
so that you record what you see — not 
what you think you see. Viewing a 
scene through a window allows you to 
think about how you might capture 
the action within a predetermined 
framework and also helps you to 
distance yourself from it, in order to 
judge the importance of different 
elements in a more critical and 
creative way. 


The process 

At its core, painting or drawing from 
life involves coming up with ways in 
which to represent the three- 
dimensional world in a two- 
dimensional format. Viewing that life 
through the boundaries of a window 
can be a great way for less confident 
artists to become accustomed to 
framing the action and translating a 
three-dimensional composition onto a 


flat surface. Making the window 
frame and your interior surroundings 
part of the picture also adds an 

extra layer of depth and intrigue to a 
painting, as well as being a pandemic- 
friendly exercise for the colder 
months of the year. 

Begin your picture by placing the 
window (or doorway if you choose) 
within your composition. Mark out 
the boundary lines of the frame, 
taking care to ensure the window is 
both large enough to allow enough 
detail in the scene beyond and yet 
small enough to allow you to include 
some context. 

Look at what is around your 
window that you might want to include 
in the painting: are there patio doors 
that could provide perspective lines 
to draw the eye further into the 
image? Are there interesting objects 
on the sill that could interact with the 
scene beyond? Or is the room so 
cluttered, you couldn't possibly 
include everything? 


Remember that making a picture 
involves making decisions, so leave 
out anything that doesn’t fit with the 
image you want to create. 

The interior provides you with a 
natural foreground to the painting, 
so think about how you might want 
to suggest depth. Warm colours 
advance and cool colours recede, so 
think about colour temperature and 
whether you want to exaggerate that. 
Likewise, a change in tone froma 
likely darker interior to a brighter 
outside scene will add to the effect. 
You might choose to vary the size of 
your marks too, using bigger ones for 
closer objects and smaller ones for 
distant detail, so you could change 
brush or nib sizes. 

With your framework in place, you 


can now think about the view beyond. 


If there is lots of natural light that is 
likely to change while you work, try to 
note down all the shadow shapes 
first. If there are lots of people 
passing by, watch their movements 


for a few minutes — don’t attempt to 
draw one specific person; try instead 
to sum up everyone you see in a few 
choice lines and shapes. Think about 
simplification — if you can’t really 
make out distant trees or buildings on 
askyline, for example, then why try to 
capture them in detail? See if you can 
suggest them in just a few choice 
colours or shapes. 

Finally think about how to unite the 
interior and exterior spaces. Does the 
daylight also interact with the room 
around you at all? Keep it consistent 
to tie the two elements together. 

Finish your painting or drawing 
when you feel as though you have 
said enough - this needn't be a 
highly-detailed study, but rather an 
exercise in recording what is important 
to you. If you're struggling for 
inspiration, look at Robbie's work on 
these pages or the works of artists 
such as Henri Matisse and Pierre 
Bonnard who regularly painted 
interesting views through windows. ® 


ABOVE Robbie's 
watercolour study 
of The Priory Hotel 
Wareham in Dorset 
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NS HOURS 


Former BP Portrait Award runner-up FELICIA FORTE guides 
you through a simple, structured approach to painting alla 
prima that tackles dark, average and light colours in turn 


————— 


ORIGINAL SET-UP | 


am going to walk you 

through a three-hour still 

life study | made for a 
group of workshop students. 
| like to choose fun and 
nostalgic subjects — and for 
me a hot dog is just that. 
We need a little humour 
when learning to paint. 

| like to make studies like 
these on oil paper because 
it isn’t precious. The lack of 
prep allows for a relaxed 
attitude to learning instead 
of the expectation of high art. 

Exercises such as these 
are more about getting to 
know yourself than they are 
about the outcome. Give 
yourself small technical 
goals such as “I will draw 
with all straight lines today” 
instead of broad, outcome- 
based expectations like 
“lam going to paint the most 
beautiful hot dog the world 
has ever seen!” 


Lay down darks 


a 


Draw the subject 

| began by fixing a sheet of oil paper to a foam core board with masking 
tape, so that it could be easily removed later without harming the paper. 
| also mixed a paint medium using equal parts linseed oil and white spirit. 
| used this to thin an orange-brown paint mix and apply a wash across the 
paper, which rid me of the white of the paper to allow easier estimation of 
accurate values and also to easily “erase” our initial drawing. 

To draw, | used one “pencil” brush (a size 2 or 4 long flat) and one slightly 
larger “eraser” brush of the same type, which | dipped in a small amount of 
the medium so | could remove unwanted lines with it. | drew out my subject 
using straight lines only to attain greater drawing accuracy and an average 
dark colour that would be harmonious if it showed through slightly later on. 

This step took the longest of all because | didn’t want to have to make 
drawing corrections later after | had loaded the page with wet oil paint. 
Spend 40-60 minutes depending on the difficulty of your subject. 


To fill in all the darker shapes with 
average dark colours and values, you can 
either use the same “average” colour from 


step 1 or alter it slightly, while keeping the 


tonal values very close. 


The best way to decide is to assess your 
ability. If you are skilled with colour mixing 
and easily able to keep your mixes clean 


throughout an alla prima painting session, 

then | recommend that you do as | did here 

and go for accuracy and nuance right off the 

bat with a slightly altered colour. If you prefer 

to keep it simple, use that first drawing @ 
colour to fill in all of your dark shapes. 


Fill in average colours 

At this stage, | would recommend using 
specific accurate colours rather than just 
one average one as we did in the last stage. 
Simply choose one average colour for each 
light shape, keeping it pretty simple. You can 
see that | was painting pretty thin (scrubbing 
small amounts of paint, rather than over- 
thinning with medium) so that the first layers 
would tack up a bit and allow the application 
of the thicker, finishing brushwork later. 

If you get frustrated when trying to paint 
these colours, try the exercise in black and 
3 white for a while instead. Be patient and 

kind to yourself, there is no rush. > 
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Build toward the lights 
Speaking of thicker paint, | really went 
for it here. | crept toward my full value range, 
allowing the paint to build a little thicker at 
each pass, working toward the highlights. 
| mean, you only have three hours, so go 
for finish if you can see the way forward. 
There are endless ways to finish a 
painting, and the better you get the more 
ways you can imagine. For a quicker study 
such as this it is important to just choose a 
way forward and go for it. This is the beauty 
of making an alla prima study from life: it 
forces you to make decisions. And making 
the wrong decisions in these situations is ‘ 
equally — if not more - valuable than making 
pleasing decisions. The best way to good alla 
prima paintings is to run through a gauntlet 
of bad ones, so get going! a ° 


' Refine the drawing 
| refined the finish of the hot dog bun, 

bringing up the value even higher, and 
worked on rendering that mustard. 
| preferred some of those original 
brushstrokes on the top bun, but such 
is the way when you realise you’ve put 
final brushwork down without hitting that 
lightest light value correctly. | added some 
background colour, using it to refine the 
drawing of the hot dog and the cast shadow. 


Soften the edges 

| always try not to be a slave to 
reality, though | do utilise it and respect it. 
Ultimately, it’s my creation, so I’m the boss. 
| decided that | really didn’t like that yellow 
behind the hotdog, so | used my palette 
knife to scrape it back. Doing this prevents 
the replacement colour from becoming 
muddy, but! still chose a light aqua blue 
to allow for the fact that some of the yellow 
would meld in. 

| worked on the edges, softening those 

that were too sharp such as the cast 
shadow, and | prettied up the outside of 
the bun before calling the painting done. 
www.feliciaforte.com 
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ft iO Brand New Products 
e from your favourite brushmaker! 
Here at Pro Arte, we never stop. Last year saw the introduction of two new lines, 


Sablene and Sablesque, both created as an alternative to expensive Sable. 
This year sees the introduction of another new synthetic product... 


Bristlene Available through all good retailers 


Bristlene is a fully synthetic version of a traditional Hog or Bristle brush, 
designed for Oil and Heavy Acrylic painting. Joining the ‘Prolene’ and 
‘Sablene’ stable, this is a brush that fulfils its brief superbly. 
The brushes contain a variety of 

filaments of different grades and 

natural hues to give a pleasing 

bristle look-a-like whilst 

performing in a truly 

magnificent way. The bend 

and spring that the fibres 

exude and the sharpness of 

point and edge allow precise control. 

Allin all, they are a joy to use and 

a sight to behold! It’s another 

breakthrough for animal lovers 

and it takes bristle brushes 

to a whole new level. 

Development continues and we are always looking at new 
opportunities, so be sure to follow us on social media. 
Here you can discover more about what we already do, 
while being kept fully informed about brand new products. 


sp Arte 
Pro Arte Ltd, Park Mill, Brougham Street, Skipton, BD23 2JN 


admin@proarte.co.uk * www.proarte.co.uk 


(©) Follow us on Instagram @proartebrushes | Follow us on ProArteBrushes 


STIVES SCHOOL 
OF PAINTING 


GIVE YOURSELF A 


CREAIIWE BOUST 


Join our online community 


Courses taught by experts and a 
space to share ideas with peers 


Or come to our studios 
for an inspiring holiday 


Small group teaching and 1-1 feedback 
in a stunning setting overlooking the beach 


schoolofpainting.co.uk 


01736 797180 


NORFOLK 


CREATIWE ARTS 
Art Courses 2022 


Drawing | Painting | Craft | Print 
A creative art school based in a grade II listed 
building in the heart of the Norfolk countryside. 
We offer a range of structured courses for all levels, 
taught by well renowned artists from across the UK. 


Tutors include: Fred Ingrams | Hashim Akib 
Marie Antoniou | Mo Teeuw | Liz Balkwill 
Richard Suckling | Richard Blades | Robert Dutton 
Jo Hammond | Judith Handley | Sue Welfare | Lee Deary 


Church Hill School | 71 Gayton Road |Grimston | Norfolk | PE32 1BG 
P: 01485 240 420 | E: art@norfolkcreativearts.co.uk 


www.norfolkcreativearts.co.uk 


ARTISTS’ 
VALUE 
BRUSHES 


Available througha Select group of stockists 


www.artistsbrushes.co.uk 
for full information on ranges, sets, prices. 
Great value! big savings! 
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HOW | PAINT 


Serena Rowe 


The Scottish painter tells STEVE PILL why time is precious, why emotional responses to 
colour are useful, and how she finds focus every day with the help of her studio wall 


erena Rowe was born in Edinburgh in 1977. 
S:: spent two years studying classical 

techniques at the Florence Academy of Art 
in Italy from 2001 and also completed The Drawing 


Year at London’s Royal Drawing School. 
In 2004, Serena was the recipient of the RGI 


Graduate Award from the Royal Glasgow Institute 
of the Fine Arts, which resulted in her first solo 
exhibition at the city’s RGI Kelly Gallery. Now based 
in South London, her work is represented both in 
the collection of HRH The Prince of Wales and the 
Thames & Hudson book Ways of Drawing. 
www.serenarowe.co.uk 


How do sketchbooks factor into your 
creative practice? 
When | draw in a sketchbook, it’s 
never what ends up in a painting. 
My sketchbooks are full of a lot of 
people and a lot of feelings, bits from 
books - | read a lot - and maybe ideas 
or things that | want to remember. 
| draw like a musician practises his 
scales: it’s something you absolutely 
have to keep doing or you lose it. 
There are lots of wonderful things 
you can do to keep your brain and 
your hand in sync, like draw with your 
left hand or draw with your eyes 
closed, just so that when you do 
come to paint — because | think of 
painting as “drawing in colour” — you 
can be much more instinctive and you 
can actually paint from a feeling and 


a moment, rather than worrying about 
the technical stuff. 


The mark making in your charcoal 
drawings is very dynamic. Do you like 
to work quickly in your sketchbooks? 
Yes. Because | am always drawing 
from life, it is always about capturing 
something. | never wanted to be 
boring either. That’s why charcoal 

is so lovely because you can move it, 
take it away, put it back again. It’s a 
very forgiving drawing medium. 

When | did art A Level, | made very 
detailed drawings with graphite, but | 
moved away from that. I’m becoming 
more impatient. Time is short. Either 
you've got it down or you haven't, so 
move on. “Don't keep polishing a 
turd”, | think is the expression. > 
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BELOW The Violet 
Hour, oil on board, 
70x50cm 


OPPOSITE PAGE 
Flowers from the 
Garden in June, oil 
on board, 86x66cm 


ay 


Do your sketches ever suggest new 
subjects for you? 

| don’t think so. It’s just an honest way 
of [expressing] how I'm feeling that 
day or that week. Because life’s quite 
busy and managing three children’s 
lives is quite difficult, so often | have 
lots of ideas but never fulfil them. 


You've said you take inspiration from 
poetry and film. Have any works in 
particular influenced you recently? 
In terms of film, | always love those 
great big American landscapes. 
What was that one with Frances 
McDormand? Nomadland, | loved 
that. A human placed in the world 
with a story, that’s what | like. 

In terms of poetry, a really good 
book I’m reading at the moment 


is Clive James’ The Fire of Joy. It’s 
basically a selection of poems and 
then he has a short little paragraph 
on it. He was an incredibly clever man. 


A lot of your recent still lifes involves 
flowers. Are you a keen gardener? 
No. I'm a terrible gardener. | have 
house plants that die. I’m looking out 
on the garden now and it’s all dead. 

| realised that’s why retired people 
garden because it takes so much 
time. Time is really one thing | don’t 
have, but | certainly have friends who 
have lovely gardens — my next-door 
neighbour, in fact. | often ask if | can 
pluck some of her flowers. Further 
down the road there’s the most 
beautiful camellia tree that comes 
out in February and the flowers look 


like sort of fried eggs. I'm more like a 
magpie: | take other people's plants, 
| don’t grow them myself. 


When you sit down to make a new 
painting, what goes down first? 
Well, firstly | never sit down. I'm 
always standing, otherwise you get 
lazy. | always want to stand arm's 
length from the board to keep it vital 
and full of energy - and keep awake. 

| will put a tonal drawing down first, 
a quick sketch of the feeling and the 
rhythms with my eyes squinted, and 
then | spend about 30-45 minutes 
mixing the colours, maybe up to an 
hour. Then | will go away for a bit, 
maybe look at something else or sit 
down and read something. 

If | feel | need music, I'll put on 
something that is emotional to me 
and then | will paint - and I’m usually 
done in an hour. It’s very much a 
purge. | often wonder if they are 
“weak” paintings because | don't 
go back to them, but | haven't quite 
figured out if | am able to go back to 
correct them. If it’s done, it’s done, 
and if it’s not, | scrape it down and 
turn it to the wall like a bad child. 


Oils are a slower-drying medium so 
you could take your time over things. 
What are the benefits of completing 
a painting in a single session? 
Before lockdown, | was a show-off 
and | wanted the painting to appear 
easy, like it had just rolled off the 
paintbrush, which often it had. And 
then after the pandemic, | realised 
that actually that wasn’t really serving 
me very well - this appearance of 
perfection, this bravado — so | decided 
it was important to show there was a 
bit more of a struggle in the beauty. 
Also, when | was young, | had a 
cousin who died very suddenly ina 
car crash. He was only 19 and ever 
since then I've had a keen sense that 
it can all end quickly and that it’s 
important to make each day count. 


With painting quickly, do you stick to 
the same brush or do you have 
different ones for different tasks? 
No, I'll use about 10-15 brushes for 
one painting. | like filberts. | always 
start with a much bigger brush and 
then smaller ones at the end. Even 
though it’s an absolute pain to clean 
them at the end of the day, | always > 
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“Don't keep polishing a turd’, 
| think is the expression 


99 


BELOW Flowers in 
a Glass Jar, oil on 
board, 50x40cm 


RIGHT Bluebells 
in Spring, oil on 
board, 25x20cm 


use as many brushes as | can. For 
every different colour and tone, I'll 
use a different brush otherwise the 
colours get muddy and mixed up. 


What's your philosophy on colour? 

| use a limited palette, only primary 
colours. In that way, it’s a very simple 
philosophy, in that nature provides 
every extraordinary colour you will 
ever see. | don't need to make it up, 

| just copy what is in front of me - I'm 
a slave to what is in front of me, but | 


want to be moved emotionally by it as 
well. The colour might have reminded 
me of something that is completely 
unrelated to painting, like something 
from a film, a child’s dress, or the red 
of a Velazquez. 


Are there any pigments you rely upon 
heavily when you are mixing? 

Yes, | would say recently, this year, a 
lot of Alizarin Crimson, weirdly. | use 
three yellows, three blues and three 
reds, so is that a lot or a little? | never 


know. | try not to think about warm 
and cool colours, that’s getting too 
technical or scientific for me. What's 
more useful is trying to describe the 
colour in terms of like a “butter 
yellow” or “the colour of your dad's 
Morris Minor”. That's how people 
remember colours, whereas thinking 
in terms of warm and cool can kill it. 
| use Yellow Ochre, Lemon 
Yellow and Cadmium Yellow, then 
Ultramarine Blue, Cerulean Blue and 
Phthalo Blue, and Alizarin Crimson 
and Cadmium Red. The third red is 
usually a pinky red because when 
you're mixing roses or tulips, you 
need something quite electric. 


Do you have any advice for finishing 
a painting? 

| always varnish a painting because, 
on board and with some primers, the 
darks can sink in and become very flat. 


When | use my oils, | love making 
them silky and moveable so | will use 
quite a bit of my poppy oil and turps 
mixture so that everything feels even. 


Your studio wall is full of notes. What 
sorts of thing do you like to write? 
There will be quotes from poetry or 
things that have made me think. 
| remember distinctly the kids had 
gone back to school after the second 
lockdown and it was springtime and 
| was given some flowers for Mother's 
Day and | wrote, “The flowers smell of 
hope”. Suddenly the studio smelt of 
spring and flowers, and it was that 
time when it felt quite hopeful with all 
the vaccinations coming out. There 
will be quotes by other artists too, 
| find that useful - I’ve got quotes 
from Lucian Freud and Paula Rego. 
When | come to the studio, I've 
often come from the school run and 


the dog has been walked, so everyone 
else is sorted and now | need to switch 
my brain from “Serena the mum” to 
“Serena the painter”. The quotes get 
me back into this very different world 
and remind me of what | was thinking 
about last time | was in the studio. 


You've previously described your 
studio as “a place to be brave and 
to be frustrated”. What constitutes 
bravery in a painting? 

Probably honesty — and | don't think 
lam very brave yet. | don't think 

it matters if a painting of a jug 
particularly looks like the one that 
is in front of you so long as you are 
honest with yourself about the feeling 
you have when you paint it. It’s not 


HOW | PAINT 


about trying to be perfect — it’s ok to ABOVE Carnation, 
get it wrong and to paint it badly. Anemone, Peony, 

oil on board, 
And to flip that quote, how do you 51x40cm 


overcome your frustrations? 

You have to get quite good at knowing 
not to panic and, if it has been a bad 
couple of weeks, that it will be ok. 
And learn to just sit with it. It’s quite 
easy to go and have a cup of coffee 
or do something else. Sometimes, 
obviously, there’s no point flogging 

a dead horse and you do need to go 
for a long walk or go to a gallery or go 
see a film with your sketchbook and 
that will spark something in you, but 
you've got to learn that it is mostly 
frustration. It’s frustrating to have a 
vision and not be able to execute it. @ 
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Hans Memling, 

di Folco 
Portinari; Maria 
Portinari (diptych], 
c.1470, oil on wood, 
both 42x32cm 


Tomm 


DRAWING IN DETAIL 


LAURA SMITH continues her new four-part series, which 
encourages you to draw elements of old master paintings, 
and this month's focus is on capturing hands 


ne wailing cry or categorical 

statement meets my ears time and 

time again from students: “I can’t do 
hands”. Many of us get so frustrated by what 


; we consider to be our own inadequacy at 


MUSEUM OF 


DN/METRO} 


drawing hands that we resort to the vaguest 
mitten-like suggestions in our pictures — or 
we specifically choose a head-and-shoulders 
composition to avoid them altogether. | know 
how it feels, I've been there. 

Hands really are far more complex than we 
give them credit for. We are so familiar with 


’ hands, especially our own, that we forget 


how miraculously multifunctional they are. 
Imagine you were drawing in a life room and 
there were two models who both had four 


: legs and one arm each. Not only that, but 


they kept running up to each other and 


entangling their many legs or falling back 
with their feet in the air. Sounds impossible, 
doesn’t it? However, this is exactly the kind 
of challenge we are dealing with when we 
try to depict someone's hands. 

Hands are small, intricate, complex body 
parts and they really do demand a degree of 
concentration and subtlety beyond almost 
any other part of a human being. An ordinary 
human hand includes 27 bones, 27 joints, 
34 muscles and more than 100 ligaments 
and tendons, as well as myriad blood vessels 
and nerves. It’s no wonder we all struggle. 

Hands can be squeezed, rotated, flattened, 
wrung, splayed. Fingers can be crossed, 
pressed or knitted together. Fists can be 
clenched, wrists swivelled. They change 
position minutely every moment; in everyday 


life, they are in almost perpetual motion. Just 
think how debilitating it would be to break 
one finger, let alone a whole hand — suddenly 
you would struggle to do the simplest of 
tasks. This highlights how many things we 
can do with our hands and therefore how 
many actions we can perform with them. 
The pressure of a hand can be as forceful as 
a punch or as soft as a delicate fingerprint. 
Some things just are harder to draw than 
others but the rewards of tackling difficult 
challenges can be huge. The difference that 
a well-observed pair of hands can make to 
a painting - and how much feeling and 
personality it can convey — is not to be 
underestimated. | hope by now | have made 
it clear that there are good reasons we find 
hands difficult to represent and alsothat > 
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the challenge is nevertheless worth taking 
up. Another consoling and motivating point 
I'd like to make is that, unlike an activity like 
pastry making or calligraphy where if you 
make a mistake, you pretty much have to 
start again, in painting it is often the bits that 
we've really battled with that end up being 
the strongest areas. You wouldn't dream of 
running the London Marathon without any 
training. You just know it is difficult, so you 
plan for it and give it your best shot, knowing 
that you are asking a lot of yourself. 

If we stop expecting ourselves to find 
drawing and painting hands easy and start 
realising that everyone else is finding them 
hard too, we can inject a bit of patience with 
ourselves and start developing our abilities. 

Below are eight typical pitfalls to be aware 
of before we start. 


We often think of hands as being smaller 
than they really are. In actual fact, if you 
spread one hand and bring it up to your 
face, it will easily cover all your features. 
This is a useful guideline because we have 
the opposite inclination with heads, often 
thinking them larger than they really are. 

If we are able to compare the sizes of both 
in a painting, we can make alterations to one 
or the other to good effect. 
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Paul Cézanne, 


Peter Paul Rubens, 


Rubens, Helena Madame Cézahne 


Fourment and in a Red Dress, 
1888-90, — 
oil on canvas, 


116.5x89.50m 


Frans, 
c. 1635, oil on 
wood, 204x158cm 


It is very difficult to make ourselves aware 

of the many joints in fingers. We have a 
preconceived idea of fingers that is similar 

to how a child might draw them: a bunch of 
smooth, unarticulated sausage-like forms. 
The truth is that each finger has three joints 
and can move independently from its 
neighbours; there are an awful lot of different 
directions in which each can move. 


Each finger is a different length and should 
be tackled accordingly. Even if the tips of the 
fingers do, in fact, make a straight line with 
one another, then the knuckles almost 
certainly won't. 


Foreshortening is the technique of depicting 
a form so as to produce an illusion of rapid 
recession, like the famous “Your Country 
Needs You” poster featuring Lord Kitchener 
pointing straight at you. To achieve this effect 
involves seeing and making peculiar shapes. 
Hands are the most frequent offenders 
when it comes to the need for foreshortening; 
something as simple as a hand resting on 
a knee will do it, creating a kind of wiggly 
crescent shape. The back of the hand may 
be invisible, but it is very much there. 


: 


{ 


We want to see fingers as very separate from 
one another but sometimes when fingers are 
closed, the lines in between them are less 
pronounced than we realise. Remember that 
they may not need delineating individually. 


Wrists are difficult. It can be hard to 
remember they exist at all and certainly we 
often fail to recognise their full impact as 
significant hinged joints. 


Any area of skin is hard to see in terms of the 
real colour we perceive. We are so keen to 
make sure we have depicted the local colour 
of someone's skin, like finding a perfect 
match for foundation, that we do not see the 
desaturated greens, browns and greys in the 
shadows that make the depiction of form 
convincing. | notice that nail varnish is 
something that catches us out when 
depicting hands as it often sneakily changes 
colour and tone across the adjacent nails. 


Light is usually coming from a definite 
source and, what with the complexity and 
intricacy of the lines, we can forget about 
directional light. 


METROPOLIT: 


EXERCISE 


Draw your own conclusions 
Now, let’s have a look at the way these four 
artists have handled this tricky subject. 

For this exercise, | want you to focus on 
drawing a detailed study of the hands in each 
of these four paintings. If you find them hard 
to see up close, you could search for larger 
image files online. 


Drawing 2: Rubens 

Despite, nuances of reflected light and veins, 
Peter Paul Rubens’ 1635 family portrait was 
more about a full-flowing rhythm moving all 
across the painting in which the hands are 
caught up. As | drew from the detail, | felt 
like there was a lovely inevitability in the 
movements. Draw from this artwork by 
focusing on the curves and current running 
through the forms and back into space. 


Drawing 4: Cézanne 


DRAWING IN DETAIL 


Drawing 1: Memling 

Looking at the Hans Memling Portinari 
diptych, the first thing | noticed was how 
detailed it was. It was as if | were looking 
back through the centuries at what feels 
like a highly realistic depiction of two 
hands in prayer. The subtle creases in 
the knuckles were so delicately seen. 

This painter had really scrutinised what 
was in front of him. The twists in the wrists 
were expertly depicted. Through precise 
gradations in tone, you can really feel 
the skeleton beneath the skin, and you 
believe in those ever so slightly undulating 
curves as representing a real form. 

Draw these hands carefully and enjoy 
the slowing effect of full absorption. 


Drawing 3: Leyster 

Where Rubens had smooth gradations from light to dark blended 
through glazing, Judith Leyster’s Self-Portrait employed more distinct 
touches of paint with clearer tonal jumps. 

The Leyster contains less in the way of soft gradation. The plastic 
quality of paint is asserting itself. Note the wide tonal range within 
the lifted hand. The colour of the underside may seem unlikely when 
taken out of context, but see how well it works. Make sure your 
drawing takes into account the vital variations of lights and darks. 


In Paul Cézanne’s Madame Cézanne in a Red Dress, we 
have flatness as well as volume. Just as he treated trees as 
masses rather than with individual leaves, the fingers were 
treated in terms of planes. The form has disintegrated from 
the completely contoured Memling, but each facet was 
exquisitely translated into paint. | found that this was still 
revealing itself to me and my understanding of the form was 
growing even after | had finished drawing. As you draw, think 
hard about why each mark is how it is. It is more careful than 
the energetic mark making would have you believe. 

4 


Next month: Laura looks at flowers in paintings. www.laura-smith.com 
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with confidence 


Illustrator KATIE PUTT shares five simple ways to get 
around common artistic stumbling blocks and get you 
back on your creative path with added conviction 


s practicing artists, we are 
A constantly evolving and developing 
our styles. Along the way we pick 
up different techniques and begin to find 
ourselves painting in the manner in which 
we are most comfortable. 

Painting really is a journey and gathering 
all of this information is what leads us to our 
signature style — this is your handwriting and 
an extension of you. No matter what point 
you have reached on your creative path it is 
always useful to gain new insights. There are 
a couple of stumbling blocks that | have hit 
along the way - some more than once! - and 
| hope that these tips may be helpful to you 
when you find yourself in similar moments. 


ALWAYS PRACTICE 

This is the tip that I've always hated 
receiving yet is actually the most useful. 
I'm sure you will have also heard it lots 
before, but practice truly is key. Everyone 
does it each time that they create something. 
It's simply a case of refining your skills by 
producing more and more. 

Regardless of where you are on your 
artistic journey, you will always improve 
with practice. A good exercise is to choose 
a subject and repeatedly paint it, gaining 
confidence in its form each time. 


IMPROVE COMPOSITIONS 

Positioning on the paper is crucial when 
it comes to balance in a painting. Painting 
the subject centrally usually makes sense 
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but giving it an interesting crop or placing it 
off centre can be more visually interesting. 

Whatever you opt for, there are a number 
of key considerations. Firstly, you need to 
balance the positive and negative space — 
too much negative space around the 
subject will make your painting look empty 
and unfinished; too little negative space 
will make it tight and busy. 

Confident composition is something that 
builds in time. Once you get it right, it will 
make a painting feel “complete”. 


LOOK WITH FRESH EYES 

Overworking a painting is a common 
mistake and it’s so hard to stop yourself 
from adding to it, particularly if you’re not 
very happy with what you've painted. 

When you have moments like this, put 

your painting aside and grab a clean sheet 
of paper. Take your mind off the painting so 


that you can come back to it with fresh eyes. 


With your fresh piece, try some brush 
exercises to calm yourself. Create simple 
spirals with the brush, warming up your 
wrist and improving the steadiness of 
your strokes. 


PAINT WITH CHARACTER 
Let your personality shine through 
in your painting. If you’re a little messy, 
don’t force yourself to create a perfect 
finish. If you tend towards the humorous, 
don't paint in a serious style when a 
lighthearted approach may suit you better. 


Try painting household items and use them 
to develop your style. 

One fun approach is to paint an armchair 
that represents you. It could be pristine and 
beautifully buttoned or perhaps the filling 
is falling out a little and there’s one too 
many coffee stains. Try the same exercise 
with different objects: a jumper, a plant, 
or perhaps your favourite sweet treat. 


OVERCOME YOUR 

INNER CRITIC 
Always be open to constructive criticism. 
There’s something so personal about 
painting; what you create feels like an 
extension of yourself and by sharing what 
you paint, you are physically putting yourself 
out there. 

While criticism is never fun to receive, 
don't let it dishearten you. Constructive 
comments can be useful. At times you 
can be your own worst enemy and it’s 
easy to become discouraged because 
you're unable to project the image in 
your mind onto the paper. 

Here is a useful exercise in this respect. 
Look back at a piece of artwork you created 
a year or more ago. Draw or paint the same 
motif again and then place the new piece 
of work alongside the old. Appreciate how 
your style has developed and consider what 
aspects you like best and what you would 
like to recreate in future paintings. 

Katie’s new watercolour course will be released 
on Domestika this spring. www.katieputt.com 
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Through an analysis of three masterworks, landscape painter and noted author 
MITCHELL ALBALA shows how you can animate landscape composition with movement 


Mitchell Albala, 
Deer Harbour, Low 
Tide, oil on paper, 
18x25.5cm 


andscape composition is a 
subject with many moving parts. 
For example, we have to 
consider several forms of 
variation, such as intervals (the 
“pacing and spacing” between 
elements), and differences of size 
and visual weight — all of which add 
interest to the visual tapestry. 
We also have to consider the “picture 
window” - the rectangular paper or 
canvas that determines what will be 
included in our composition and what 
will be left out. Of the many aspects 
of composition, however, the one that 
brings the most dynamic quality to 
a painting is movement. 

Movement is what animates a 
composition and brings it to life. 

Our eye remains active and engaged 
as it moves around and through the 
picture. Only a blank surface, absent 
of any mark or shape, would have no 
movement at all. But as soon as we 
add shapes and colours and lines, our 
eye naturally begins to find pathways 
and seek connections between 
elements. Movement in landscape 
painting may be fast or slow, strong 
or gentle, steady or halting, but it is 
always desirable. 

One criterion for selecting a subject 
is whether it suggests enough 
movement. The good news is that 
most subjects have obvious pathways 
of movement. Our job is to notice 
them and make sure we include them 
in our composition. 

If our subject doesn’t seem to have 
enough movement, we must look for 


Focal point vs movement 


One of the pithy rules of composition says that every painting should 
have a focal point or centre of interest. Yet that would seem to contradict 
the idea of movement, which says that our eye should move around the 
picture, never stopping or resting in one spot for too long. In practice, a 
painting can have both a focal point and movement as long as the focal 
point doesn't hold the eye in one place and prevent it from travelling 
elsewhere. Instead, the focal point becomes a spot from which we can 
travel and return to repeatedly, as our eye moves around the painting. 


ways to amplify the movement — 

by slightly shifting elements around 
or modifying colours and values to 
accentuate an edge or contour. If we 
still can’t find adequate movement, 
then we should consider finding a 
subject that offers more. 

We have an innate sensibility 
that allows us to tell the difference 
between a composition that is 
dynamic and interesting, and one 
that isn’t. Yet the subtle ways in 
which we as painters may guide a 
viewer's eye are not always obvious. 
In this article, we will take a look at 
the inner workings of movement in 
three paintings. 


Direct and implied 
movement 

The most direct means of suggesting 
movement is with lines, the visible 
pathways that fall along the edges of 
picture elements. Our eye glides along 
the mountain's edge or follows the arc 
of a tree limb. It follows the bend of 
the river or flies up a rock face. This is 
called direct movement. 

Less obvious, but of equal 
importance, is implied movement. 
Implied movement doesn’t follow 
visible contours or edges, but instead 
is created as the eye makes 
connections between different spots 
within the picture, in a connect-the- 
dots fashion. In the movement 
diagrams for the paintings featured 
over the page, direct movement is 
indicated by solid lines and implied 
movement by dotted lines. > 
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Diagonal movement 

The most direct means of suggesting 
movement is with diagonals - 
especially if those diagonals form 
lines of perspective. In a flat, 
two-dimensional picture, diagonals 
break away from the rigid horizontality 
and verticality imposed by the 
rectangular painting surface. 
Diagonals allow us to move at any 
angle, in any direction. We would 

be hard put to achieve dynamic 
movement in our pictures without 
utilising them. 

Diagonals that form linear 
perspective support the illusion of 
depth. Just as linear perspective 
supports the perception of depth 
in the visible world, so too does it 
convey the same illusion in our 
paintings. It’s worth noting that 
although linear perspective is 
achieved with diagonal lines, not all 
diagonals create linear perspective. 


Bill Vrscak, Going Down Vista, watercolour on paper, 46x61cm 

The most obvious and decisive movement in Bill Vrscak’s composition is created by linear perspective. There are three curving lines that converge at the 
end of the street, and an implied pathway that follows the perspective of the rooftops [A]. As strong as the perspective is in the scene, it isn't the only 
way that Bill creates movement. He also takes our eye in other directions. The large tree on the left [B] creates an implied movement that pulls us inward, 
toward the right. Diagonals are also counteracted by several vertical lines [C] along the houses and the telephone pole. Lastly, he connects the left and 
right halves of the picture with a small connecting pathway along the top of the distant hill [D]. 
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Circular movement 

The circle is a tried-and-true 
compositional armature, in which the 
eye follows a complete (or nearly 
complete) path around the painting. 
Circular movement doesn't have to be 
an actual circle, however. It may be 
oval, triangular, or even rectangular, 
as longs it carries the eye in a full 
course around the painting. A circular 
composition is extremely effective 

at keeping the eye within the 
composition and will often draw our 
eye toward the centre. 

There are other types of armatures 
as well, such as the L, S, or C. What 
is important to understand about 
armatures is that they can’t be 
imposed, meaning, you can’t simply 
apply any armature to any subject. 
The subject may suggest a type of 
armature, which you then extract 
and emphasize through the design 
of the picture. > 


Mike Wise, Quiet Mountain Lake, oil on canvas, 28x35.5cm 

In Quiet Mountain Lake, there are two sets of directional energies working in tandem. First, there is a set of pathways that, together, form a roughly circular 
course around the picture [A]. This creates a centre-focused composition. Mike Wise includes an additional set of smaller movements that direct the eye 
toward the centre of the lake. We see these at the very bottom [B], where implied pathways skim over the submerged rocks; at [C] with the two submerged 
branches; and at the top [D] where short vertical movements direct our eye downward. What is especially skilful about this composition is how the artist 
directs our focus toward the centre with a circular armature, while simultaneously allowing us to wander around the composition with subtler movements. 
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Vertical movement 

When we think about movement in composition, we 
usually consider how the elements within the picture, and 
the subject itself, generate movement. But we also have 
to remember that the rectangular paper or canvas that 
surrounds our subject imposes its own directional energy 
onto a composition. 

For example, the horizontal format naturally asserts 
directional energy along the horizontal axis. And the 
vertical format reinforces movement along the vertical 
axis. This translates as inward and upward movement, 
which on a flat picture plane can help suggest depth. 


To find out more about the painters featured in this 
article, please visit the following websites: 
www.mitchalbala.com 
www.instagram.com/bill_cone_art 
www.billvrscak.com 

www.mikewisestudio.com 
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Bill Cone, Iceberg Shore, pastel on paper, 51x35.5cm 
The sense of deep space in Iceberg Shore is, in part, 
conferred by the inward and upward thrust of the vertical 
format itself. The vertical format, in combination with 
aseries of pathways, allows our eye to be carried from 
the very bottom all the way to the top. The most dramatic 
movements are found in the lower portion. 

There are several paths of entry along the rocks at 
the bottom (both direct and implied) [A] that skim over 
the submerged rocks. The rock formation in the upper 
third has several direct pathways, some formed by the 
rock's contours and others by the demarcations between 
light and shadow [B]. The eye travels around the rock 
on the right [C], connecting the most distant water 
with the mid-ground. 

And finally, at the very top, the horizontal shoreline 
is the quietest, slowest movement of all [D]. Note how 
the energy of the movement calms down as we move 
upward and further back in space. 
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Mitchell’s book, The 
Landscape Painter's 
Workbook: Essential 
Studies in Shape, 
Composition, and 
Colour, is published 
by Rockport. 
www.mitchalbala.com 
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store collection of orders online or 
over the phone. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


PEGASUS ART - suppliers of 
the finest art materials 

Griffin Mill, London Road 
Thrupp, Stroud, Glos GL5 2AZ 
Tel: 01453 886560 
info@pegasusart.co.uk 
www.pegasusart.co.uk 


GWENT 
THE ART SHOP & CHAPEL 


8 Cross Street 

Abergavenny NP7 5EH 

Tel: 01873852690 
admin@artshopandchapel.co.uk 
www.artshopandchapel.co.uk 
Fine art supplies, exhibitions, 
workshops, talks, concerts and 
creative food from our Chapel 
kitchen. 


LONDON 


JACKSON’S ART 

The UK’s leading supplier 

of fine art materials 

1 Farleigh Place London, N16 7SX 
Tel:+44 (0)207 254 0077 
sales@jacksonsart.co.uk 
www.jacksonsart.com 

Dedicated to sourcing and 
providing the finest art materials 
in the world, catering to the unique 
needs of every artist. 


ATLANTIS ART MATERIALS 
- UK’s largest and one of 
Europes biggest art stores 
Unit 1 - Main Shop 

Unit 6 - Office & Warehouse 
Unit 7 - Paper Department 
Bayford Street Industrial Centre 
Bayford Street, London E8 3SE 
Tel: 020 7377 8855 
www.atlantisart.co.uk 

Car parking, open 7 days. 


INTAGLIO PRINTMAKER 
The Specialist Supplier 

of Fine Art Printmaking Products 
9 Playhouse Court, 

62 Southwark Bridge Road, 
London SE1 OAT 

Tel: 020 7928 2633 

Fax: 020 7928 2711 
info@intaglioprintmaker.com 
www.intaglioprintmaker.com 
Wide range of tools available to try 
in our store (near Tate Modern). 


LONDON GRAPHIC CENTRE 
16-18 Shelton Street 

Covent Garden WC2H 9JL 

Tel: 020 7759 4500 
www.londongraphics.co.uk 

The largest Art & Graphic supplies 
retailer in Central London. 
Thousands of products across 
hundreds of brands at great prices! 


STUART R. STEVENSON 
Artists & Gilding Materials 
68 Clerkenwell Road 

London EC1M 5QA 

Tel: 020 7253 1693 
info@stuartstevenson.co.uk 
www.stuartstevenson.co.uk 


SOMERSET/ DORSET 


ART4ALL & ARTYCRAFTY 

5 Market Square 

Crewkerne TA18 7LE 

Tel: 01460 78574 
www.art4allframing.co.uk 
www.artycraftysupplies.co.uk 
Bespoke framers, art, craft, hobby 
supplies. Open 6 days a week 
EASY PARKING. 


SUFFOLK / NORFOLK 


GOSLINGS 

50 Station Road, Sudbury, 
Suffolk CO10 2SP 

Tel: 01787 371932 

A family run business specialising 
in Bespoke Picture Framing and 
Artist Materials 


THE ART TRADING 
COMPANY 

55 Earsham Street, 

Bungay NR35 1AF 

Tel: 01986 897939 
TheArtTradingCo@btinternet.com 
www.thearttradingcompany.co.uk 


NORTH YORKSHIRE 


THE ARTIST’S PALETTE 

1 Millgate, Thirsk, 

North Yorkshire YO7 1AA 

Tel: (01845) 574457 
Independent stockists of fine art 
materials by Winsor & Newton, 
Sennelier, Golden, Faber Castell 
etc; Wide range of papers, 
crafts, kits and models. Friendly 
knowledgeable service from 
experienced art tutor. 


WEST MIDLANDS 


HARRIS MOORE 

Fine Art Supplies 

Unit 12 Minerva Works 

158 Fazeley Street 

Birmingham B5 SRT 

Tel: 0121 633 3687 
sales@harrismoorecanvases.co.uk 
www.harrismoore.co.uk 
Specialists in Artists Canvases and 
Professional Painting Supplies. 


THE CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


Ca Vinet 
CASQAUNVKECO 


Manufactured from an extra soft, 
slightly ,wavy“ synthetic fibre 
for high colour absorbing capacity 


Ideal for si 
water colour and 
all liquid colours ~ 
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Watch the Val 

brushes MADE IN GERMANY 

in action! www.davinci-defet.com 


Brushes shown in original sizes y 


To advertise here please call 020 7349 3702 


The renowned botanical artist on contemporary 
compositions and the power of growing your 
own plants. Interview: REBECCA BRADBURY 


» McEWEN 
RORY URS OF REAUTY 


82 Artists & Illustrators 


66 


| had my own garden in 

my late twenties and | 

started to grow plants 
specifically to paint 


99 


My graphic designer father encouraged me to paint. 
| spent hours making my own magazines full of pictures. 


When | was seven, | won a Blue Peter badge for my 
art. | came runner-up in a competition to design a 
“Keep Britain Tidy” poster. | was so proud of the badge. 


Painting definitely came before plants. | went to art 
school and didn’t become interested in horticulture until | 
had my own garden in my late twenties. | started to grow 
plants specifically to paint and took Royal Horticultural 
Society courses to learn more about caring for them. 


Growing your own plants provides more interesting 
subjects than buying cut flowers. Watching their 
development, from seedling to seed pot, inspires lots of 
my ideas. | have an abundant supply of flowers, which 
aren't always perfect, but this adds to the composition. 


Colour, scent and texture interest me the most. 
Roses are my favourite thing to paint — the velvety petals 
and different form that each species takes intrigues me. 
It helps that a lot of roses are repeat flowering, which 
provides an abundance of specimens to work from. 


| can rarely use my own specimens for a commercial 
illustration. For example, I've painted ylang ylang, 
vanilla and avocado flowers for beauty care products, 
but I've had to use stock photos as references. 


Cedric Morris’ paintings of his own-bred Iris varieties 
are beautiful. They're highly decorative and slightly 
Impressionistic. He started the East Anglian School of 
Painting in 1937. My great aunt Joan Warburton was a 
pupil there and | grew up being greatly influenced by her. 


| constantly refer to Rory McEwen’s The Colours of 
Reality. His simple but brilliant compositions remind 
me not to add too many elements to a painting. 


| can’t work without my Omega 5 magnifying lamp. 
The daylight bulb is essential to give a truer 
representation of the colours I'm using. 


| learnt so much at the English Gardening School. 
The exhibitions at the Shirley Sherwood Gallery in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew are also wonderful to look 
at for creative ideas and motivation. 

Carolyn’s book, New Ideas in Botanical Painting, is 
published by Pavilion Books. www.carolynjenkins.co.uk 


THE HEATHERLEY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ART 


Chelsea * Established 1845 


Part Time Day & Evening Courses 


HEATHERLEYS 


A range of courses for beginners as well as more experienced artists 
Also: Full time Diploma courses in portraiture and sculpture 


Painting ¢ Ceramics e Life Drawing * Watercolour 
Printmaking ¢ Portraiture ¢ Sculpture 


www.heatherleys.org 
75 Lots Road, London, SW10 ORN 
Telephone: 020 7351 4190 Email: info@heatherleys.org 


# humanwithedding , 


Join us throughout February for the chance to win! 


PREEARTBOOK 
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Bce APTBYKM AAPOM! Ay4ilAa W CAMAS BOAbLIAS KOAAEKLIMA! ExKEAHEBHOE OBHOBAEHME! 


AErKO CMOTPETb M BCE MOXKHO CKAYATb! Mun APXUB 3AECb: VK.COM/FREEARTBOOK 


ALL ARTBOOKS FOR FREE! THE BEST AND BIGGEST COLLECTION! Daity uppAte! 


Easy TO LOOK AT AND EVERYTHING CAN BE DOWNLOADED! SEARCH THE ARCHIVE HERE: VK.COM/FREEARTBOOK 


